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the factory used 
scare the daylights out me. 


Now run one.” 


figured get burned either way—comput- 
ers show and get fired, computers dont show 
and the plant closes down. 
“But what happened is, they retooled the 
plant and while that was going they sent 
school, IBM-sponsored course the commu- 
nity college. 
new job better than old one. And learned 


that our plant wont boarded any time soon.” 


Yes, you can teach old factories new tricks, 
and CIM (Computer Manufacturing) 
one them. CIM coordinates the manufacturing 
system. Needless say, can make our economy 
more competitive. 


And yes, we'll have teach people some new 


tricks, too. why IBM sponsors CIM education 
for students and workers over colleges and 

‘To learn more about CIM and commit- 
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24-VALVE 


TAURUS 


“Si S | O 


Executive conference room. 

When your career’s the fast track, you 
need car that belongs there. The Taurus SHO. 
Its distinctive appointments include fully-artic- 
ulated sport seats (leather trim optional) and 
performance instrumentation. The Taurus SHO 
perfect for closed conference, even your 
only meeting with the available JBL stereo 
and your favorite compact disc. 

The business end. 

But your executive image doesn’t have 
conservative. Nothing sets you apart like Taurus 
hidden asset; 24-valve, 220 horsepower 
Super High Output (SHO) V-6, precisely con- 


Buckle up—together can save lives. 


trolled newly refined, smoother-shifting 
five-speed manual transmission. 
Performing assets. 

Rounding out Taurus portfolio are 
special sports suspension, 4-wheel disc anti-lock 
brakes, and standard side air bag supple- 
mental restraint system used with your safety 
belt. And with new 16” cast aluminum wheels, 
the SHO will quickly improve your outlook. 


The Taurus SHO. 
Because making work Ford Taurus 
pleasure the essence 
good business. 


Have you driven Ford...lately? 
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AND 


Cover photos: 
left, Steve Fenn/ABC; 
right, Reuters/Bettmann 


expression 


Should television cover 
executions? 


Fighting words the gulf 
was 


And the press stands alone 


Caught the crossfire from the public 
and the Pentagon, reporter do? 
WILLIAM BOOT 


Talking back the tube 

Veteran journalists Scott Armstrong, Peter Braestrup, William 
Broyles, Jr., Hodding Carter III, Phil Donahue, Reuven Frank, 
David Gergen, David Halberstam, Jesse Jackson, Ralph Nader, 
and Liz Trotta weigh what they saw. 

INTERVIEWS RICHARD VALERIANI 


OPINION 
Campaign 
Getting over 
pack guilt 


downside 


shield laws 
GILBERT CRANBERG 


striker’s diary 
the picket lines the 

Daily News 

JOEL SIEGEL 


drums August 

The media’s role the early weeks the crisis 
ARTHUR ROWSE 


Collateral damage network news 
Broadcast news faces new world order, too 
JON KATZ 


JUDGMENT CALL 
Seeing 

the light ... 
feeling the 
heat? 


The case the recanted 
editorial 


the most popular 
evening newscast the best? 


World News Tonight enjoys commanding lead the 


ratings. But what makes different isn’t what you might expect. BOOKS 
MICHAEL MASSING Who killed 
The new storytellers Don Bolles? 
Nowadays when story breaks, many papers send out not just Loud and Clear 


Lake Headley with 
William Hoffman 
reviewed 

Steve Weinberg 


writer and photographer, but also “graphics reporter.” 
look what this new member the newsroom team can do. 
SCOTT AIGES 


Malcolm, Masson and you LETTERS 


The Supreme Court will soon rule the celebrated Masson- 
Malcolm libel case. The ruling may put journalists real bind 
when comes using quotes. 

MICHAEL HOYT 


SHORT TAKES 


THE LOWER CASE 


LAURENCE BARRETT 
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LETTERS 


NEWSWEEK’S MIDDLE 
EAST POLICY 


Regarding your Laurel The New Repub- 
lic for its October 1990, story news- 
magazine special editions (CJR, November/ 
December), not Newsweek’s policy 
nor has ever been our intention partic- 
ipate any way Arab boycott Israel. 
Newsweek International circulates widely 
both Israel and Arab countries. Our readers 
Israel receive the Atlantic edition and read 
precisely the same stories our readers 
Europe and the rest the Middle East. Our 
record integrity speaks for itself. 
Newsweek International publishes more 
than 100 advertising editions designed 
meet the needs our advertisers. For the 
past ten years, have published Israel 
edition and Europe ex-Israel edition. 
advertising client may choose from those edi- 
tions and scores other regional editions, 
including Europe ex-British Isles, Asia ex- 
Japan, Latin America ex-Mexico, and many 


DON DURGIN 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 


others. 


Jacob Weisberg, who wrote the New Repub- 
lic piece, responds: never claimed that 
Newsweek had intentional policy sup- 
porting the Arab boycott Israel. story 
argued that the Europe editions 
both Time and Newsweek exist serve the 
mostly Japanese companies that inten- 
tionally participate the boycott, and not 
want even advertisements for thei ducts 
ber quoted name story stated that 


Columbia Journalism Review (ISSN 0010 194X) pub- 
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and friends the Graduate School Journalism, 
University. Volume XXIX, Number March/April 1991. 
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“religious” and “ethical” problems were the 
reasons advertisers used the edition, and that 
advertising Israel could cause distribution 
problems for them elsewhere the world. 


further evidence, pointed out that 


Newsweek charges higher price for space 
its edition than for its standard 
European edition, which has larger circu- 
lation Yes, there are narrowly tai- 
lored editions, but other case are 
advertisers asked pay more 


for less. worth noting that both Time 


and Newsweek recently cancelled their ex- 
Israel editions. 


REAL REPORTERS 
AND REALITY 


the “Journalist’s Life” piece titled “The 
Crucible” January/February), William 
Serrin quoted saying, regard his 
coverage the Detroit riots, got there 
about ten o’clock the morning and was 
the first reporter there must have 
been some radio types and stuff, but was 
the first real reporter (Emphasis 
added.) those radio news who 
take our craft and our roles seriously, this sort 
comment chilling. Unfortunately, Serrin 
not alone among his brethren print. 

run into the same attitude here. Yet 
find fascinating know that the various 
newspapers monitor stay date; and 
one newspaper has even initiated “working 
relationship” with this radio news department 
make sure does not miss story. 

Perhaps Serrin should spend day with 
radio news department. Maybe would gain 
new appreciation for those this end 
journalism. might also grateful for 
having had deal with one two deadlines 
day, rather than two more hour. 

William Serrin’s background admirable 
and impressive. His open-mindedness and 
appreciation for others still need work. 

ERIC 
NEWS DIRECTOR 
WGST 

ATLANTA, 


COUNTDOWN 
BOSTON 


Journalists and numbers don’t mix, and 

math ain’t much brag about. But let 

just get some numbers straight mind. 
“The Upstairs and Downstairs 
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YOU REALLY WANT 
HOUR AIRLINE? 


Flying the South Pacific 
nothing like the typical cross- 
country hop most North 
Americans have experienced. 


And the airlines that have 


mastered hour flights are 
match when comes the 
comfort, privacy and service 


travelers expect flights 


lasting three times that long. the domestic based airlines that average 2-5 hour routes, the South Pacific 


unusually long and demanding flight. Qantas, our usual hop. 
There is, however, one airline 


most modern fleets the sky. Which also 


that specializes these passages. has for years. 

Qantas. Hardly surprising, considering Australia means the newest, most comfortable seats. 
avery long way from just about anywhere. Qantas also offers you the most nonstop 
Mastering the long flight was matter necessity. flights the most locations the South Pacific. 


fact, satisfaction poll conducted Condé And you have pass frequent flyer miles, 


On our new 747-400's, 
Nast Traveler magazine, travelers ranked every sea class features because Qantas member the 
support. 


Qantas one the three best airlines the world. American Airlines 
None the American based Next time youre traveling the South Pacific, for 
airlines that fly the South business pleasure, fly Qantas. For more information, 
Pacific made the top 20. eall your travel agent Qantas directly. 
Flying 747s, and only 747s from When comes South Pacific service, most other 
North America, Qantas features one the youngest, airlines have long way go. 
THE SPIRIT AUSTRALIA 


the U.S. call reservations 1-800-227-4500. Vancouver: 684-8231. 
British Columbia and Alberta: 1-800-663-3411. The remainder Canada: 1-800-663-3423. 


*American Airlines reserves the right to change the AAdvantage program without notice 
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parking spot should be. 


Boston’s Media” (CJR, January/February), 
Richard Todd says The New York Times 
reaches 35,000 people (out 2.8 million) 
the Boston metropolitan area, “but they’re the 
right 35,000.” 

Since, according Scarborough research, 
percent those readers also buy the 
Globe, question is: Does the Globe share 
roughly 23,000 “the right” people? 
being suggested that “the readers are 
only the remaining 12,000? 

And what tell the other half million 
daily Globe buyers? That they are “not the 
right” half million? Not mention our 
800,000 Sunday readers. 

Gosh, wish were more sophisticated 
about these things. just have watch 


tioned auto review January 15, 1989, 
way letting inquiring readers know why 
was they hadn’t seen such reference since 
April 19, 1987 separation and pending 
divorce. 

Maybe that’s why Todd didn’t use 
name; it’s hard remember names all that 
time, even short ones such John White. 

JOHN WHITE 
AUTOMOTIVE COLUMNIST 
THE BOSTON GLOBE 
P.S. You might tell Todd that not 
“automotive correspondent.” have full- 
time job here desk and everything. 


WORD 
FROM THE CHAIRMAN 


package. fact, the authors acknowledge 
the article that taxes will for rich 
Americans. addition, the $10.8 billion fig- 
ure mentioned the story the amount that 
this single provision expected raise 
tax dollars; not, you state, the amount 
raised all the new tax provisions. 

One final point: the story was 
wrong. The gist the article was that new 
law that phases out personal exemptions for 
upper-income taxpayers really did little 
increase taxes for these taxpayers. reality, 
this addition the tax code, combination 
with other new tax provisions, significantly 
increased the tax burden the wealthy. For 
some well-to-do Americans this year’s tax 
bill will about $10,000 higher than last 


more public television news programs year’s. 
bring myself speed, guess. your January/February Darts and Lau- The question equitably distributing the 
JOHN DRISCOLL rels column, you praise Philo pain cutting the deficit was the central 
EDITOR Inquirer story for revealing that last year’s question last year’s debate. long and 
THE BOSTON GLOBE budget deficit reduction act imposed “very 


was swell get nomination Richard 
Todd’s piece about Boston’s news media. 
Even though didn’t mention name 
the perpetrator one those Globe 
small-townisms it’s nice share the lime- 
light with the greats such Mike Barnicle. 
But wonder how often Todd really reads 
the Globe. Mrs. AutoWriter was last men- 


real” increases middle-class Americans 
and very “illusory” ones the wealthiest 
few, and that the deficit-reduction package 
would not come close generating the $10.8 
billion new revenues claimed its sup- 
porters. 

The /nquirer story, however, was only 
about the effects one tax provision the 
act, not about the deficit reduction 


drawn out that debate may have been, the 
fact remains that the finished product dramat- 
ically trimmed the deficit and did way 
that was fair possible for all Americans. 
DAN 
CHAIRMAN 
COMMITTEE WAYS AND MEANS 


U.S. HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


Donald Barlett and James Steele The 


\. 
| 


Philadelphia Inquirer reply: When writes 
the Inquirer was “wrong,” Congressman 
Rostenkowski has apparently forgotten sec- 
tion the Tax Reform Act 1986 that was 
written his committee 1986 that phased 
out the personal exemption for high-income 
taxpayers. 

The Conference Report the Tax Reform 
Act, under the heading “Phaseout,” stated: 

“Beginning 1988, the benefit the per- 
sonal exemption phased out for taxpayers 
having taxable income exceeding specified 
levels.... the case married individuals 


filing joint returns, 1988 the personal 


exemption phaseout begins taxable income 

Four years later, the section the confer- 
ence report the budget reconciliation bill 
that was also written Congressman Ros- 
committee had this say 
section entitled “Phaseout 

“The deduction for personal exemptions 
phased out the adjusted gross 
income exceeds threshold amount. The 
threshold amount $150,000 for joint 

re-enacting tax provision already 
the books, there way the budget bill can 
generate $10.8 billion “new” tax revenue 
that promised. 


LINCOLN 


DOES THIS BOOT 
REALLY FIT? 


Christopher Hanson’s “Scoop Redux: The 
Press Goes Boot Camp” January/ 
February) did major disservice fine 
reporter, Phil Bronstein, the San Francisco 
Examiner. While not defend Bronstein’s 
first-person magazine pieces, fairness Han- 
son should have given Bronstein credit for 
some the remarkable foreign-news report- 
ing has accomplished over the years and 
which earned him Pulitzer finalist spot for 
international reporting 1987. 

Bronstein, more than amy other reporter, 
documented the abuses the Marcos regime 
the Philippines, and during the fall Mar- 
cos early 1986 provided the Examiner’s 
readers with the most detailed inside account 
the revolution available readers any 
American newspaper. That coverage was the 
result years distinguished hard-news 
reporting the Bay Area and the Philip- 
pines. 

Bronstein the best reporter know. Like 
many others, should stay away from 
writing the first person. But the aberration 
cited such detail Hanson must not 
allowed detract from his accomplishments. 

PETER BHATIA 
MANAGING EDITOR 
THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


What luxury car should be. 


Js 


The last place would expect 
blindsided with cheap shot the Columbia 
Journalism Review, but must say that 
what happened with “Scoop Redux.” 

Phil Bronstein was asked his editors 
write magazine feature piece about his 
experiences covering foreign wars. That story 
was not intended news coverage 
war but succession anecdotes, addition 
some thoughts about the job, precisely 
they have been told foreign correspon- 
dents other foreign correspondents ever 
since the job was invented. was only after 
much prodding his editors that agreed 
this first-person piece for publication. 

This newspaper proud the reporting 
Phil Bronstein has done overseas. Thanks 
his reporting, the Examiner broke any num- 
ber stories the U.S. and the Philippines, 
including the first investigative pieces the 
Marcoses’ hidden wealth, covert U.S. gov- 
ernment programs, and government bombing 
civilian areas, etc. 

LARRY KRAMER 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


sentence “Scoop Redux” stating that Phil 
Bronstein caused instead covered 
conflicts Central America and the Philip- 
pines. regret the error. CONTINUED 


TOWN NOW, THE ROOMIEST CAR THE WORLD NEW ENGINE FOR 
MORE POWER AND EVEN QUIETER 800 446-8888 
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every parent inevitably discovers, 
there curious truth curiosity: often deties their best 
efforts inspire it. 

these same teachers and parents can 


young 
minds awaken. 

Aroused, they 


since 
1976, funded 
and educational films schools, 
encourage And show where learning can 
Already millions students have seen “American 
exciting profile US. economic history; “The 
Search for Solutions” science and problem and 
“The Challenge the covering mathematics, all 
entertaining and involving way. 


don't have all the answers for stimulating the 
curiosity every young person who sees these films. 
But hope provide the new fact fresh experience 
that might serve the first step. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


obtain these films for local school, write Educational Films, Phillips Company, 16C-4PB, Bartlesville, 74004. 
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P.S. 
SOUTH AFRICA NOW 


were pleased that devoted space 
thoughtful report our South Africa Now 
program (CJR, January/February). However, 
there were two issues felt your author, 
Norman Oder, glossed over. 

The first involves the charge that don’t 
“scrutinize the government’s opponents 
energetically” the South African 
government. support this proposition, 
Oder reports that interviewed one Win- 
nie Mandela’s former lawyers about her legal 
case. True. But fails mention that that 
same story gave virtually equal time 
the author slashing Vanity Fair profile 
Mrs. Mandela, headlined “How Bad Win- 
nie Mandela?” Oder also ignores long ana- 
lytical feature ran exposing internal 
debate under way the ANC, previewing 
many the strong criticisms its leadership 
that later surfaced publicly the congress’s 
Consultative Conference last December. Per- 
haps our story ran after your deadline. 

More troubling was the casual reference 
one PBS station’s decision turn South 
Africa Now into the only news show 
America carry “point view” label 
label that really code word and sets 
insidious precedent. politically motivat- 
smear that stigmatizes us. Why the dis- 
claimer? 

Neither CNN nor ABC, both which I’ve 
worked for, ever felt need that 
work when was there. People the net- 
works seem feel that independents lose 
legitimacy journalists when they leave 
high-status jobs with well-known corporate 
logos behind them. South Africa Now was 
launched cover the issues apartheid 
because the networks doing the job! 

More important, what does this selective 
labeling say about other news America 
that all neutered perspective, view- 
less? this POV sticker supposed 
antidote some 
school objective journalism? Globalvi- 
sion the only producer all television 
news that deserves such label? Come on! 

all work cultural and political 
framework. all make decisions every day 
about what the news and what should and 
should not covered. When some 
anchors interview foreign heads state and 
put “we” front their questions, clear 
that they think they are speaking for our gov- 
ernment, not just themselves. When local 
news shows feature parade ghetto crime 
night after night, that coverage masks ide- 
ology too. Open-minded not empty-minded. 


DANNY SCHECHTER 


EXECUTIVE 


Norman Oder replies: South Africa Now did 
give virtually equal time the Vanity Fair 
writer, but questioned his credibility with 
charge made Mrs. Mandela’s former 
lawyer that the story was motivated 
Nast advertising with the 
South African government. South Africa Now 
introduced the case one “that being 
denounced the ANC” and noted that the 
ANC was protesting press treatment the 
case. However, several weeks covering 
the case, the show did not discuss strong 
internal ANC criticism Mrs. Mandela. 
That issue was first raised South Africa’s 
alternative press, which South Africa Now, 
unlike other news organizations, frequently 
cites. 

The critical feature the ANC did, 
indeed, run after The “point 
view” label was added Los 
KCET the day before went press; thus, 
mention this had kept very short. 
However, the article did give space ques- 
tions about the “objectivity” both general 
news and South Africa coverage. 


UNRELIABLE REVIEW? 


editors should have considered the 
Review’s own advice before assigning David 
Shaw the Los Angeles Times review 
Unreliable Guide Detecting 
Bias News Media, FAIR associates 
Martin Lee and Norman Solomon 
January/February). 

“The Unruly World Book Reviews” 
March/April 1990), Steve Weinberg 
explored ethical standards that ought apply 
the selection book reviewers. choos- 
ing Shaw review Sources, you 
failed measure the standards offered 
that article for example, “the book edi- 
tor’s obligation question prospective 
reviewer about potential conflicts interest.” 
The article cites New York Times Book 
Review editor Rebecca Sinkler, who asks 
potential reviewers, “Is there any reason the 
author would object you?” 

Did CJR ask this question Shaw? Ironi- 
cally, according Weinberg’s article, Shaw’s 
newspaper has ethical guidelines which 
assert: “If you receive for review book 
friend enemy, please notify the Book 
Review immediately.” 

Last year, Shaw became embroiled 
heated controversy with FAIR regarding his 
L.A. Times series which claimed that news 
coverage abortion had pervasive pro- 
choice bias. FAIR challenged his methodolo- 
and accuracy, including manipulation 
statistics. While debating Shaw FAIR’s 
executive director southern California talk 
radio, listed what FAIR viewed mistakes 


his series; retracted one them. 
Although Shaw mentioned his analysis 
abortion coverage the CJR review, 
tellingly neglected mention his debate with 
FAIR. 

Shaw’s treatment Unreliable Sources 
was predictable, ax-grinding attack 
ideologue the political center. (Shaw hulds 
the centrist myth that only rightists and 
leftists can biased blinded ideology, 
not centrists.) Encumbered centrist blin- 
ders, Shaw failed seriously examine the 
documentation Lee and Solomon’s book. 

Shaw derides the authors Unreliable 
Sources for emphasizing political and eco- 
nomic factors their analysis news distor- 
tion. The main journalistic bias, Shaw says, 
bias favor good story, juicy, contro- 
versial story that will land them page 
one.” But offers explanation why 
many juicy stories like Oliver North 
being banned from Costa Rica after Costa 
Rican congressional investigation disclosed 
North’s links cocaine traffickers rarely 
crack the national networks the news- 
paper record. 


JEFF COHEN 


LEANING “THE 
GREENING” 


“The Greening the Press” and its side- 
bar articles November/December) made 
several interesting points. However, would 
like clarify one misleading statement the 
sidebar titled “The TRI Form: Keeping Track 
the Toxics,” which Monsanto cited 
company that claims “totally bogus” emis- 
sions reductions. 

The article referred Monsanto sub- 
sidiary that claimed have almost totally 
eliminated chemical emissions simply 
transferring percent its wastes off- 
site nonmanufacturing locations. This not 
true. 

This Monsanto facility indeed utilizes off- 
site cement kilns derive energy from waste 
materials. The apparent percent emissions 
reduction was caused year-to-year differ- 
ences the EPA requirements for reporting 
the kind and amount chemicals released 
the environment. For 1987, EPA reporting 
instructions for the Toxic Chemical Release 
Inventory Forms dictated that off-site trans- 
fers materials for energy recovery were 
reportable. subsequent years, the EPA 
determined that these transfers were not 
reportable. other words, they took the box 
off the EPA form and couldn’t check it. 

This not “loophole” that the company 
was seeking use its advantage. tried 
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limited the EPA reporting process. 
ARCHER 

SER, ENVIRONMENTA 

\UNICATIONS 


NTO 


the sidebar “The Greening the 
Press” titled “Environmental Magazines: 
Starting Practice What They Preach,” 
note that you all your homework. 
Had you called Buzzworm: The Environmen- 
tal Journal, you would have found that 


began testing glossy recycled paper our 


July/August issue the same time 
explained our readers why the term 
wasn’t yet everything should 
and why recyclec glossy paper did not yet 
exist. Had you called us, you would have also 
learned (and been among the first report) 
that glossy recycled paper the quality 
necessary for national consumer magazine 
available 


and Buzzworm now it. 


DARBY JUNKIN 


AWKWARD? WAY 


The headline David Hechler’s Septem- 


ber/October article, “Awkward Awards,” 


There are two R’s Xerox. 


One right the middle. 


But the really important one the one you probably 


never notice. 


the little circle—like the one you see 
the bottom this ad—that tells you that Xerox 


registered trademark. 


Ard reminds you that our name—which also 
our trademark—should only used connection 
with the products and services our corporation. 


Including everything from Xerox copiers work- 


stations laser printers. 
1991 XEROX CORPORATION 


report accurately possible, but were 


questions the propriety bestowing 
Mencken Award Lawrence Stanley for his 
1988 Playboy article titled “The Child- 
Pornography Myth.” 
the arguments found Hechler’s article sup- 
port this implication. 

Although the Free Press Association mem- 
bership was not advised that Stanley supple- 
mented his journalistic defenses the First 
Amendment with professional legal activities 
defending First Amendment rights, doubt 
that such knowledge would have altered the 
membership’s voting. certainly would not 
have changed our own votes. 

give the award the work, not the 
writer. journalism award committees began 
examining people’s lives instead their 
nominated writings, one could withstand 
the scrutiny. 

the winner being “advocacy” 
piece, there’s never been investigative arti- 
cle that didn’t advocate something. Usually 
investigative reports want someone jailed 
thrown out office. This piece advocates 
tolerance. 

Meanwhile, far know, one has 
even attempted refute the facts Stanley 
provided Playboy. Hechler, his 
quest for unattainable appearance per- 
fect objectivity, who ends with 
hominem slurs. We, contrast, wish judge 


Yet neither the facts nor 


the article, its content, and its professionalism 
objectively, irrespective the author’s per- 
sonal secrets. 

PAULA BROOKMIRE 


PRESIDENT BOARD DIRECTORS 
FREE 


CIATIO 
COLUM BUS 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


January/February Letters depart- 
ment, Paul Reynolds, managing editor 
the Bangor, Maine, Daily News, 
story about his policy 
against the use the word 


responded 


describe the location where Maine woman 
was shot hunter (“Where Karen Wood 
Was Killed,” November/December 
his letter, Reynolds wrote that writer John 
Diamond “left out important point” 
not explaining that the policy directed 
reporters and editors revert one two 
descriptions the areas previously used 
the News which Reynolds believes are more 
accurate “woods near her home” 
fact, 
story did include that point. 


“wooded area behind her house.” 


considered for publication the 
May/June issue, letters should received 
March 20. Letters are subject editing for 
clarity and space. 
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NEW SOVIET 
SOURCE 


THE BIRTH (AND SURVIVAL?) 
INDEPENDENT NEWS AGENCY 


Early January, American television 
viewers and newspaper readers learned 
that, part press crackdown the 
U.S.S.R., the government had tried 
shut down Interfax, new and indepen- 
dent news agency. The New York Times, 
for one, chastised Soviet authorities for 
the sixteen-month-old ser- 
vice. 

Several days later Interfax was the 


news again, this time 
credited with story 

Iraq 


Soviet sources, Sad- 
dam Hussein had 
executed his air force 
chief following the 
initial days inten- 
sive allied aerial 
bombing Iraq 


the gulf war. 
Whether Interfax 


trouble hard tell. 
January 11, 
stories about its demise were appearing 
the U.S., the agency was moving from 
its old headquarters the government- 
owned Gostelradio building new tem- 
porary offices offered Boris Yeltsin, 
president the Russian and 
the All-Union Scientific and 
Institute. has been planned jor 
year, the independent agency will soon 
relocate facilities provided the 
Moscow City Soviet, according 
Mikhail Komissar, Interfax’s founder 


Mikhail Komissar 


close down Komissar says. 

Perhaps. Every major Western news 
bureau Moscow now Interfax 
client, are many foreign embassies 
(President Mitterand France 
client, Komissar says) and businesses, 
not mention Soviet officials, includ- 
ing, notably, President Gorbachev’s 
office. The news agency, which has fifty 
full-time staff members and some 200 
stringers throughout the Soviet Union, 
delivers its including 
three daily bulletins and weekly reports 
business, politics, and culture via 
fascimile, although they are also avail- 
able hard copy subscribers without 
fax machines. 

Komissar was working for Gostelra- 
dio when Interfax was established the 
fall 1989. Originally, was joint 
venture between Radio Moscow, com- 
ponent Gostelradio, and Interquadro, 
independent Soviet, 
French, and Italian 


high-tech business 

venture. Interfax was 


pendent news agency 
last September, under 


the new press law. 

Its reports have 

with the Western 
Worsnip, diplomatic 


correspondent 
Reuters, “the Soviet 
system still closed. 
Interfax plugged 
into all kinds sources that Western 
journalists wouldn’t even think look- 
ing The agency “well-nigh 
indispensable for foreign 
says John Thor-Dalhberg the Los 
Angeles Times. 

Andy Kattel, Moscow news editor for 
The Associated Press, credits interfax 
with number scoops, but adds that 
“they have also had couple real 
bombs, where they were just 100 percent 
For example, the agency once 
reported that state emergency had 


been imposed central Soviet repub- 
lic, when such thing had happened. 

Even /zvestia has been making space 
for Interfax reports since July, publishing 
regular column the agency’s bul- 
letins space formerly claimed 
Tass, the giant official Soviet news agen- 
cy. Tass has noticed. 

Former Tass director general Leonid 
Kravchenko, interview last fall, 


seemed annoyed Inter- 
fax’s ability beat his 


long-established agency 

some important sto- Interfax 
ries. maintained, nev- plugged into 
ertheless, that Tass all kinds 
which employs some 

8,000 people, roughly Sources that 
third them journalists Western 


would retain its 


for the highest-level offi- wouldn 
think 


cial information. 
Komissar counters looking into 


that Tass’s official status 


its greatest liability. 

“Tass loses time because 

they must check the government posi- 
tion” various developments, says, 
while Interfax “can quick” provid- 
ing “picture the situation” without 
official commentary. 

Interfax’s new independence, howev- 
er, also means that the news agency must 
pay its own way, competing with Tass 
and others for desperately needed dollars 
and other hard currency. Whether can 
survive financially remains seen. 
Komissar has raised prices recently, and 
has been trying negotiate long-term 
distribution arrangements with U.S. and 
other wire services. 

Greg Barker and 

Eileen Mahoney 
Barker, former senior producer for 
SPAN, free-lance journalist who lives 
London. Mahoney was recently Fulbright 
professor communications Moscow 
State University the Soviet Union. 
leave from the City University New York, 
she currently visiting professor 
international communications the Centre 
for Mass Communication Research the 
University Leicester, England 
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OUTSIDE 
ACTIVITIES 


WHEN DOES PERSONAL 
OPINION BECOME PUBLIC ISSUE? 


The gulf war has added new heat 
old debate about the degree which 
newspapers can control the political lives 
their employees. least two newspa- 
pers, Idaho and Massachusetts, have 
ordered their staff members not partic- 
ipate demonstrations relating the 
war, either for against. The edicts are 

the latest mani- 


fesiation the 


recurrent tension 
the 
rights jour- 
papers main- 


Sandy Nelson, banished 


impartiality. 
the copy desk 


The debate 
flared again three separate inci- 
dents even before the war began. 
Tacoma, Washington, education reporter 


was exiled the copy desk because 


her off-duty the lesbian- 
gay civil rights movement; Santa Rosa, 
California, reporter was taken off the 
timber beat after giving interview 
environmentalist news weekly; and 
two Fairfield, lowa, editors were fired 
after they helped organize anti-abor- 
tion group. Although these activities 
cover the political spectrum from left 
right, all involve questions about the line 
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The 


Bill Whelton 


Rowen 


The News-Herald, Nashville, canceling HOBART ROWEN effective 2/10/91. 
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between personal freedom public 
credibility the newspaper siness. 
Tacoma Morning News Tribune 
reporter Sandy Nelson has been 
extracurricular activist throughout her 
eight-year tenure with the 
newspaper. When Mc- 
Clatchy Newspapers Cal- 
ifornia bought the paper 
1986 and required all the 


employees reapply for 
their jobs, she was rehired 
despite her open involve- 


ment with such groups 
Radical Women. She was 
one dozens reporters 
and editors who joined 
crowd least 300,000 pro-abor- 
tion rally Washington, D.C. April 
1989. Although some these activities 
discomfited some her colleagues and 
editors, action was taken 
fall, when Nelson was behind-the- 
scenes organizer city referendum 
ban discrimination housing and 
employment the basis sexual orien- 
tation. For her editors, her association 
with controversial ballot measure 
(which, incidentally, the newspaper sup- 
ported editorially) was the last straw. 
“We just cannot have reporters 
involved high-profile news events,” 
says publisher William Honeysett. 
“What triggered was simply the level 
every day front the newspaper with 
bunch bumper stickers it.” 
Nelson was removed from her beat 
education reporter and assigned the 
copy desk. After the election, she was 
told she could return her reporting job 


Mike Geniella, axed 
from the timber beat 


she foreswore ail political activity, 
save the display bumper sticker. She 
refused think the Bill Rights 
higher ethic than any code any manage- 
ment could put together,” she says 
and remains the copy desk. Although 
her superiors insist she has not been 
demoted, pointing out that 

she has lost neither pay nor 

benefits, Nelson regards her 
new assignment clearly 
punitive. “I’ve lost the job 


went into journalism 


she says. 

The Pacific Northwest 
Newspaper Guild filed 
complaint Nelson’s 
behalt with the National 
Labor Relations Board, 
which rejected it, ruling that private 
companies may restrict their employees’ 
rights political expression condi- 
tion employment. The guild plans 
further action. Nelson, early Febru- 
ary, was still considering her options. 

“There double standard operating 


here,” she says. “The publisher and the 
managing editor power-broke all over 
this community.” Honeysett, who partic- 
ipates the sort community activities 
that are common among publishers, says, 
never marched into the newsroom 
with story about those people and said, 
this.” keep those things separate.” 
Nelson insists that she, too, can separate 
her personal and her professional activi- 
ties. should judged the basis 
side activities,” she says. 

Those words are almost identical 
ones used Mike Geniella, Mendocino 
County bureau chief for the Santa Rosa 
Press Democrat, protesting his reas- 


Jan Harrod sales manager for The Washington Post Writers Group, which syndi- 


cates Rowen’s “Economic column; William Dickinson was the gener- 
manager until March and Suzanne Whelton the group’s production editor. 
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signment after gave candid inter- 
view weekly with strong ties the 
environmental movement. his pub- 
lished remarks, Geniella suggested that 
the environmental group Earth First! had 
been unfairly treated the press. 
was subsequently told could 
longer write about timber issues. 

The interview appeared the midst 
heated campaign that involved three 
initiatives affecting forestry manage- 
ment. was covering very sensitive 
story important one for our area 
and felt had crossed the line 
impartiality,” says Bruce executive 
editor. Geniella remains the county 
bureau chief, but coverage timber 
issues has been assigned another 
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reporter. Kyse admits some doubt 
whether the public interest was served 
removing respected reporter from 
area which has demonstrated 
considerable expertise. “In mind, 
Mike the leading timber reporter the 


country,” Kyse says. “We were top 


that story and leading the pack. did not 
help the paper take him off that beat.” 
Both environmentalists and representa- 
tives the timber industry protested 
Geniella’s reassignment; there were 
expressions public concern that his 
remarks had compromised his integrity. 

two former editors for the 
Fairfield Daily Ledger contend that their 


THE VNR TOP TEN 


HOW MUCH VIDEO GETS THE EVENING NEWS? 


Some television news directors would 
sooner admit insider trading than 
extensive use video news releases 
(VNRs), the press release the televi- 
sion age. The sentiments Paul 


Smirnoff, senior executive producer for 
news WYNY New York City, are 
fairly typical. Smirnoff says his station 
will occasionally use some B-roll materi- 
the raw video without audio that 


MEDIALINK’S MOST POPULAR VNRs 1990 


CLIENT VNR PRODUCER 


Edelman Public Relations 
Worldwide, Chicago 


StarKist Seafood Co. 


Hill and Knowlton, 
Washington 


Citizens for 
Free Kuwait 


Edelman Public 
Relations Company 


The Nutrasweet 
Company 
Citizens for Hill and Knowlton 
Free Kuwait 


Capitol Records and 
Warner Brothers 


Capitol Records, Los Angeles 


Disneyland Disneyland Broadcast Services 
California 
Patterson-Parkington First 
International, Toronto 
L.A. Gear Bragman Company, 
Los Angeles 
Recording Industry Novelli, Washington 
Association America 
Odor-Eaters Combe, Inc., 
White Plains, New York 


SUBJECT MILLIONS VIEWERS 
tuna 81.2 
invasion 61.4 
New fat substitute 54.1 
Human rights violations Kuwait 35.3 
Frank Sinatra record release 27.2 
35th anniversary 25.3 
21.8 
New campaign featuring 21.0 
Michael Jackson 

Parental advisory labels 

records, tapes, and compact discs 19.0 


“International Rotten Sneaker Contest” 


First Amendment rights freedom 
speech and religion were violated when 
they were fired because their involve- 
ment anti-abortion group. Terri 
Lambertsen, life-style editor, and John 
Kennedy, news editor, have filed 
$250,000 lawsuit against the 5,000 circu- 
lation daily, which operates with news- 
room staff seven, including photog- 
rapher. Lambertsen was president and 
Kennedy served secretary the 
group, called Southeast Iowa Pro-Lifers, 
which they helped organize, through 
their church, last April. 

Their lawyers have advised them not 
discuss the case publicly, but Kennedy 
has been quoted saying that the paper 
could somebody else” cover 


often supplied with VNRs but that’s 
about it. “There are lot VNRs out 
there, and most them aren’t worth 
even looking says. 

Yet the 1990s promise heady growth 
for the VNR industry. More and longer 
newscasts, plus belt tightening many 
markets, means stations will have 
more with less, and thus may increas- 
ingly open free video. produc- 
tion and distribution costs are falling, 
meanwhile, more corporations and 
other organizations may willing try 
them. And VNRs are likely get better: 
with television professionals drawn into 
the business good pay layoffs 
the newsroom, the number VNRs that 
offer genuine news angle, albeit one 
from the sponsor’s perspec- 
tive, likely rise. 

Some indication just what televi- 
sion’s gatekeepers are letting through 
can gleaned from research Media- 
link, the video public relations network 
that claims distribute three-quarters 
the VNRs that into circulation, via 
satellite. Medialink poll news direc- 
tors last year found that percent 
them used least one edited VNR per 
week, and percent used two more. 
for unedited VNRs, Medialink found 
that 15.2 percent news directors used 
them once week, percent used them 
twice week more, and 5.4 percent 
used them three times week more. 


Bob Sonenclar 


Sonenclar free-lance writer who lives 
Riverdale, New York. 
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abortion-related story felt his objec- 
tivity was compromised. Publisher 
Byron Kimble protests, “We don’t 
have the size staff reassign people like 
that. When you’re small daily like 
are, you have have people who are 
able cover those kinds things with- 
out any bias.” 

news story written one the 
two editors, published the day before 
their dismissal, was something less than 
strictly objective, mentioning, among 
other things, “the pain preborn babies 
abortion procedures.” Larry Crain, 
attorney for the Rutherford Institute, 
nonprofit group dedicated defending 
religious freedom, which handling 
their case, discounts the possibility 
bias. “Few newspapers don’t have 
editorial policy favoring one side 
another this matter,” says. “The 
real issue whether journalists must 
denounce disavow their beliefs 
order accommodate some pretense 
neutrality their employers.” 

Executives newspapers Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, and Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, say concerns about public 
perceptions led them restrict their 
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DEATH 
WATCH 


SHOULD COVER THE GAS CHAMBER? 


The camera stays still, focusing 
cylindrical green chamber and the man 
inside it, strapped chair. the 
chamber fills with lethal gas the man 
twitches, then slumps. Within fifteen min- 
utes will dead. The tape later 
aired for thousands television viewers 


California prepares execute its first 
prisoner since 1967, San Francisco- 
based public television sta- 
tion KQED suing the 
state for the right video- 
tape inside the gas chamber 
San Quentin Prison. 


trial decide the media 


can bring death scenes into 


tions, not governmental officials 
involved the stories.” 

Mayer challenges Schwarz’s assertion 
First Amendment right. “There’s 
federal court that allows camera 
recorder [as First Amendment 
says. But Terry Francke, executive 
director the California First Amend- 
ment Coalition, argues that the court- 
room analogy does not apply, because 
the state invites reporters witness exe- 
cutions the eyes and ears the pub- 
lic, which barred from the scene. Invit- 
ing the press but prohibiting cameras 
interference with their First Amend- 
ment rights use the tools their pro- 
Francke says. (Mayer concedes 
that could not explain, court, the 
state’s policy banning notebooks and 
sketchbooks executions, and says that 
the prison system considering chang- 
ing that policy.) 


employees’ political activities regarding viewers’ living rooms set 
the gulf war. Although most the begin March 25. 
Lewiston Morning Tribune staff support The lawsuit pits KQED’s 
the policy, there are few dissidents, First Amendment assertions 
among them reporter John McCarthy, against the state’s security 

who says, “The war moral and ethi- Both sides ceny 

cal question that cannot avoid. political motivation. 
someone decides take stand it, The state claims that 
they should not penalized.” footage the proceedings 

Northampton, “It was clear those reveal the identities 


who went through this 
that had have this sort policy,” 
says Daily Hampshire Gazette editor 
James Foudy. “If someone goes inter- 
view mother who has son the war 
and that person wearing button say- 
ing the War it’s going 
raise questions. It’s the same thing 
someone covers meeting conscien- 


witnesses prison 
employees, who would then 
face harassment from pris- 
oners, says deputy attorney 
general Karl Mayer. The 
state also fears that the 
introduction camera equipment could 
mishaps that might delay the exe- 
cution even allow the poison gas 


This issue arose 
California last year 
the state prepared put 


tious objectors after being seen Robert Alton Harris there any 
flag pro-war demonstration.” Neither KQED’s director current affairs, death A.M. April subject 


paper has extended the restrictions the 
display yellow ribbons, which the 
executives regard being more neutral 
than other expressions sentiment. 
don’t see that being very political,” 
says Foudy. “At least not yet.” 


Cassandra Tate 


Michael Schwarz, says that the station 
could electronically mask the identities 
any employees, adding that will- 
ing keep the camera away from the 
glass, tripod, and without any 
large external lighting apparatus. 
Schwarz frames the issue this way: 
“Decisions about how cover news sto- 
ries ought made news organiza- 


Harris, convicted 
murdering two teenage 
boys San Diego 
1978, had repeatedly, 
unsuccessfully, 
appealed case the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 
With time running out, 
demonstrations and 


about which 
the people 
have ‘right 


this 


know,’ surely 


J 
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press coverage picked up. KQED asked 
permission tape Harris’s death; The 
Recorder, San Francisco legal newspa- 
per, asked bring still camera, and 
San Quentin Warden Daniel Vasquez 
denied both requests. San Francisco 
attorney William Bennett Turner took 
KQED’s case pro bono basis; 
other media have yet joined the lawsuit. 

Harris was granted stay the day 
before his execution, and his appeals 
continue. new date has been set, and 
the timing California’s next execution 
uncertain. 

the most recent litigation over cam- 
eras the death chamber, U.S. district 
court judge ruled 1977 that the Texas 
Department Corrections could not 
keep cameras out. state execution 
act the collective will all the 
wrote Judge William Tay- 
lor, Jr. “If there any subject about 
which the people have ‘right 
surely this.” 

But Fifth Circuit U.S. Court 
Appeals Robert Ainsworth, Jr., 
overturned Taylor’s decision, finding 
that “despite the unavailability film 
the actual execution the public can 
fully informed.... The First Amendment 
does not accompany the press where the 
public may not go.” 

The right condemned prisoner 
privacy not part the lawsuit, but 
issue KQED has considered. “We 
don’t concede any right priva- 
Schwarz says, but “for moral and 
ethical KQED has decided 
would not tape execution the con- 
demned person did not agree it. 
moment death, matter 
how terrible the crime, should accord- 
Robert Harris, the prisoner most likely 
face this choice soon, has made conflict- 
ing comments the topic. 

KQED acknowledges that could win 
the California case and still not get into 
the gas chamber, since the state selects 
limited number journalists witness 
execution. did take obtain exe- 
cution tapes, the station says would 
use them responsibly, showing the 
tape only late night, the context 
documentary the death penalty, with 
many parental warnings. 

But the station also concedes that 
court-approved death-scene tape would 
most likely made available pool 
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CHICKENS 


WAS PIGS? 


tape, and KQED would have control 
over how other stations use it. Nothing 
would stop producers on, say, Geraldo, 
from using any way they see fit. 
And although not mentioned the 
lawsuit, deputy attorney general Mayer 
says the state may introduce statute 
from the 1850s that prohibits children 


When Nelson Mandela spoke outside the 
Hotel Theresa Harlem last summer, 
New York Newsday helpfully identified 
the “very place Castro stayed 
when visited the U.N. after getting 
thrown out the Shelbourne Hotel for 
harboring swine.” 

Actually, was the Shelburne, with- 
out And, actually, Fidel didn’t 
get thrown out. And, actually, wasn’t 
pigs but chickens, including little red 
hen named Henrietta. And, actually, they 
were imaginary chickens. 

Henrietta and her sisters were hatched 
the fun-loving mind tabloid fea- 
ture writer. That they should soon 
taken for real and have survived local 
history this day, albeit transmogrified 
into pork, demonstrates just how skepti- 
cal your typical New York scrivener. 

This canard pun that fear may add 


FIGHTING WORDS 


Defense Department press conference January 10, the following exchange 
took place between Assistant Secretary Defense for Public Affairs Pete Williams 
and Newsday Washington bureau reporter Patrick Sloyan: 

SLOYAN: Your earlier answer was sort ominous. the operational order detain 
reporters who show unescorted out the battlefield and remove them the rear? 


under age eighteen from witnessing exe- 
cutions. 

While the state and the station slug 
out over legal and technical issues, oth- 
ers are debating the issue the impas- 
sioned terms that usually characterize 
death-penalty disputes. Some opponents 
capital punishment want executions 
televised, show the cruelty the gas 
chamber. Some death-penalty propo- 
nents want the proceedings aired deter 
criminals from violent crimes. Mean- 
while, some people both sides the 
issue oppose televised executions the 
ground that that they would diminish the 
act sensationalizing it. 

Dan Fost 
Fost free-lance writer based Marin 
County, California. 


WILLIAMS: There general order right now. don’t mean for sound ominous, 
Pat. just mean give you the best indication what would happen. Pat Sloyan 
tries the Airborne and marry with one the forward units, you will 
escorted back rear unit and, soon possible, back Dhahran. 

SLOYAN: Whether want not? other words, under military arrest, 

WILLIAMS: don’t know that call arrest, but 

SLOYAN: What would you call it? 

WILLIAMS: Well, would call what just called it. 


January 26, Philadelphia Inquirer Washington bureau reporter Tim Weiner and 
Knight-Ridder Washington bureau reporter Mark Thompson broke story about how 
the Soviet Union giving the U.S. “an astonishing amount” secret intelligence 
information about Soviet-supplied weaponry. The piece included this quote from 
unidentified U.S. Army intelligence officer: “The level cooperation absolutely 
incredible.... What they’re giving like the combination the lock.” 

Three days later /zvestia characterized the story mere propaganda. 
translated the CIA's Foreign Broadcast Information Service, the /zvestia piece also 
contained quote from unnamed U.S. Army intelligence officer, quote that had 
familiar ring: “It highly unlikely that the Soviets would cooperate such level. 
would like giving out the combination safe-locking device.” 
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few hours later, however, the 


yet another critter the mythical menu) 
took wing September 1960, when 
Fidel arrived complain the U.N. 
that our government had been waging 
covert war against Cuba and was prepar- 
ing invade. The 


charge was particu- 


larly irritating 
because was true 


Fidel’s reception 


island Manhat- 
tan. persuaded 

the Shelburne 
shelter his dele- 
gation, but the 
hotel management 
made known that 
tantly. for the press, 
New York’s Daily News 

reported the arrival this way: “Yankee- 
hating Cuban Premier Fidel Castro was 
bedded down last night snug bug 
beard the Hotel Shelburne.” 


was chilly. The State 

Department restrict- 

his travel the 
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Cubans pulled out huff, allegedly 
because rude demand the hotel 
management for heavy cash advance. 
They went the Theresa and the News 
front-paged it: FIDEL MOVES HARLEM 
HOTEL. 
This, time when many American 
hotels were strictly segregated, 
seemed calculated offend 
the gringos, and did. The next day, 
when Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev 
paid call the Theresa, the 
Daily News blared NIKKI 
EMBRACES FIDEL FOR ALL THE 
Saturday, was report- 
ing that prostitutes were 
streaming into the Cuban’s 
rooms “all through the day 
all through the night,” and 
Sunday that the hotel had 
thrown the women out. Neither 
story was sourced, and both were denied 
the hotel, but Monday the News 
came with TALE LITTLE RED 
HEN THE CASTRO COOP. 
This was fantasy Phil Santora, 


can't help. 


insurance. 


State Farm 


Home Office: Bloomington, 


who pretended interview one the 
“chicks” get it? who had visited 
Fidel’s suite. The party got rough and 
she lost some feathers before being res- 
cued hotel manager, but her friend 
Flo was fricasseed. “How was know 
that Castro was chicken-plucking 
cluck?” Henrietta squawked. And on. 

Fidel finally got address the U.N. 
(CASTRO HEAPS ABUSE NIXON, 
KENNEDY) and flew home not his 
own plane, which had been attached 
court order, but borrowed Soviet 
turbo-prop. 

the years went by, our cold war- 
riors won few and lost few, but the 
tale the little red hen scratched on. 
May 12, 1979, the New York Post could 
casually mention established history 
that Fidel and his mob had “checked out 
his elegant midtown hotel, leaving 
piles plucked chicken feathers 
behind.” 

Now it’s pigs. Ah, well, all gives 
new meaning the phrase hard-bitten 
journalists. 

John Hess 
Hess, former New York Times reporter, 
writes for The New York Observer. 


INFORMATION 
NSURANCE? 


your question about insurance for space 
shuttles, oil refineries, ships planes, 


But it's about personal insurance, can. 
When comes insuring automobiles, 
and small boats, we're the largest 
the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers individual life and health 


Next time you have question about personal 
insurance, call one these numbers. 
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Unrest the East has plants already have cut foreign oil For more information, write 
once again put America’s national dependence 4.3 billion barrels U.S. Council for 
security and economy danger. since the 1973 oil embargo, and Energy Awareness, 
now import more than cut our oil imports P.O. Box 66080, 
all the oil use, much 740,000 barrels every day. Dept. 
from the Middle East. But nuclear Nuclear energy clean and Washington, 
energy can help reduce this safe energy source that can D.C. 
] 
excessive dependence unstable count on, one not endangered 
sources. Our 112 nuclear electric turmoil the Middle East. 
Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
OUSCEA 4 


LAUREL Nation, These Times, 
The Texas Observer, The Progressive, Mother Jones, L.A. 
Weekly, Pacific News Service, Pacifica Radio News, The 
Guardian, and The Village Voice, well Sydney Schan- 
berg, William Styron, E.L. Doctorow, Scott Armstrong, and 
Michael Klare, for gallantly leading the charge against the 
government’s unprecedented restrictions coverage the 
war the gulf. While mainstream news organizations meek- 
complied, mildly complained or, the case that 
venerable one-man institution, Walter Cronkite, genially 
opined (on Good Morning America) that the Pentagon 
guidelines, including those requiring military escort and 
prior review, were “not unreasonable” and “even workable” 
the small coalition launched attack, challenging the 
constitutionality those guidelines federal lawsuit filed 
January against the Department Defense. Curiously, 
coverage this bombshell suggests that was not proud- 
hailed most the mainstream press. CBS’s America 
Tonight, which had scheduled debate issue with 
spokesman Pete Williams and Newsday columnist 
Schanberg, cancelled the program when Williams refused 
appear with anyone involved the suit. For its part, The 
New York Times ignored the suit until three weeks into the 
war, when R.W. Apple, Jr., gave passing reference the 
twenty-fifth paragraph overseas dispatch the new 
“credibility gap.” 


DART the San Francisco Examiner, for the ques- 
tionable assignment Sacramento bureau chief Greg Lucas 
page-one retrospective the eight-year term depart- 
ing Republican governor George Headed Gov- 
ERNOR LOOKS BACK WITH PRIDE, the December piece con- 
cluded that Deukmejian had “done good job” in, among 
other things, protecting the public from crime appointing 
tough judges but neglected mention that those judges 
include the writer’s father, Malcolm Lucas, appointed 
chief justice California’s supreme court Deukmejian 
1987, well his uncle, Campbell Lucas, appointed 
Deukmejian the appellate court 1984. The article also 
neglected note that the writer’s wife, former 
press secretary, currently works for the Deukmejian-appoint- 
treasurer, and that Greg Lucas himself former speech- 
writer for Deukmejian man whose “only Lucas 
quotes him saying, “is mocha almond fudge.” 


LAUREL the Lexington Herald-Leader and edi- 
torial writer Marie Henson, for “To Have and Harm.” 
series hard-hitting editorials (December 2-January 17) 
Kentucky’s failure enforce strong state law that was 
specifically designed protect women from the men who 
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AND 


beat them. Based original reporting, identified 
and secret court records that Henson fought obtain, the 
series showed that, for all the social progress since the 
advent the rule thumb that medieval reform that 
kept man from disciplining his wife with stick any thick- 
than his thumb today’s Kentucky judges respond 
women’s pleas for help singularly arbitrary way. (One 


judge ordered woman attend church with her husband, 


man she mortally feared; another case, ordered hus- 
band take his complaining wife out and get her drunk.) 
After documenting the problem, the series proposed num- 
ber practical remedies; January 17, the Herald-Lead- 
news columns reported that the state’s chief justice had 
ordered that most those proposals put into effect. The 
chief justice also ordered training sessions for judges, 
which suggested that Henson invited take part. 


DART the Providence Journal Company, publisher 
the Providence, Rhode Island, Journal-Bulletin, for case 
monumental boosterism that puts the paper the spot. 
The company recently entered into joint partnership with 
public agency revitalize the downtown area building 
$250 million convention center and hotel plan whose 
premise and progress the Journal-Bulletin must cover. 
also plan whose financial viability, through the issuance 
tax-free bonds, depends the kindness legislators. 


DART the Fox Broadcasting station 
Washington, D.C., for fawning feature George Bush’s 
athletic prowess that would have been more appropriate 
Republican National Convention than the ten o’clock 
news. Posing the (presumably) tongue-in-cheek question, 
the athlete the year ... Jackson George 
Bush?” the January segment takeoff the series 
commercials for 


starring 

Nike tarring 

x 

Jackson 

spliced together 


dozen clips 
Bush play, 
each which 
was introduced 
celebrity 
sports figure 
(Michael Jordan, Carl Lewis, Martina Navratilova, etc.) 
admiringly conceding that “George knows ... basketball/run- 
After non sequitur segue 
Sam Donaldson (“George knows ... the feature 


ended asking, “So George better than Bo?” and 
answering with shot happy campaign crowd waving 
Bush-Quayle signs. The reverberating words fade-out: 


“GEORGE KNOWS EVERYTHING!” 


LAUREL Nashville, Tennessee, and 
anchor/reporter Demetria Kalodimos, for “Power Play,” 
illuminating series the currently growing controversy 
over the possible health hazards posed electromagnetic 
fields, those invisible lines force that radiate from every 
source electric power. Based interviews with rather 
scientists, not worried utility representatives, and 
very worried citizens, the four twelve-to-fourteen minute 
segments (November 19-23) reported the frustrations 
Tennessee homeowners trying keep TVA power lines 
from encroaching their property; the suggestively high 
number cancers plaguing the neighbors electric 
power substation Guilford, Connecticut; the various 
levels radiation emanating from such everyday household 
appliances electric blankets, alarm clocks, and 
hairdryers, well levels found such occupational set- 
tings local and finally, the failure 
Congress follow decade-old recommendations for 
further research. The report also confronted head-on the sus- 
pected threat from broadcast towers that bring viewers the 
evening news, including that WSMV itself. 


DART the Journal and Constitution, for 
selective news judgment. When DeKalb County police 
lieutenant verbally assaulted female co-worker, when 
Gwinnett county planning director battered his wife, when 
local radio personality was arrested for drunken driving, the 
paper gave the stories plenty play. But when assistant 
metro editor Tom Opdyke beat Kathy Scruggs, well- 
known AJC police reporter, her apartment early one morn- 
ing sending her the hospital with broken nose and the 
cops the paper with warrant for his arrest the story 
never saw print. recent meeting with management, 
reporters troubled the paper’s ambiguous policy “cov- 
ering our own” were told that Opdyke’s arrest was not “news 
needed write about.” (Meanwhile, Opdyke has been 
reassigned the southern task force, one the paper’s 
plum beats; Scruggs proceeds with project she was work- 
ing the time the assault 
battered women.) 


LAUREL the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Sunday 


Advocate, and staff writers Greg Garland and Jim McDon- 
for high-octane series the accelerating practice 
judges and prosecutors summarily dismissing tickets 


yet unpublished report 


ssued prominent politically connected people for such 
serious offenses speeding and running red lights and stop 
signs school zones. Based examination some 
10,000 tickets dismissed 1986 and 1989, the articles 
named the names councilmen, legislators, lawyers, busi- 


well their 
spouses, daughters, and sons whose various, and often 


ness people, and employees the court 
multiple, violations have disappeared into the dust. 


DART the Charleston, West Virginia, Gazette, for 
leading readers suspect that the job the paper’s new 
writing coach coach the paper’s writers writing about 
the coach. the space single December week, self- 
released “jewel” folk-song recording one Kate Long, 
the paper’s unidentified writing coach, got seven-paragraph 
rave (along with photo and information how buy 
from, among others, Long herself), while Long’s wide-rang- 
ing were quoted pieces ranging from the prob- 
lems special education the merits holiday fruitcake. 


DART Karen Doran, reporter for the Shreveport, 
Louisiana, Times, for keeping too many options open. After 
applying last November for job with the newly elected 
mayor, Doran continued cover her city hall beat until 
December 21, when her appointment grant writer and 
assistant the mayor was publicly announced. Duriny the 
interim, Doran reported, among other things, investi- 
gation initiated after the new administration took office that 
involved possible wrongdoing some supporters the 
mayor’s opponents. After her appointment but before her 
final departure, Doran produced glowing profile (Decem- 
ber 26) one her future colleagues. 


DART The Detroit News, for proving that patrio- 
tism the last refuge marketing department. The 
paper’s January edition gave over entire inside page 
four-color reproduction the American 


ARE WITH YOU 
flag accompanied the suggestion that displayed 


reader’s windows sign your support” for the men 
and women the gulf. The page also happened carry 
84-point reproduction the News’s logo. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, man- 
aging editor, whom nominations should directed. 
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Everyone agrees soon needing more electricity. But little agreement how get it. 

Especially with the environment stake. Hydropower limited geography. Nuclear 
problems continue debated. And the sun, the wind, the tides they’re all attractive, 
but none economically practical broad scale yet. So, for least the near future, 


going have rely, for the most part, fossil fuels. But all fossil fuels are not created 


equal. One clearly best for the environment. And natural gas. Natural gas 
produces less carbon dioxide emissions, produces sulfur dioxide, and creates 
particulates the visible smoke you see. All these are serious air pol- 
lutants. Further, because new high-efficiency, gas- 
powered generating plants are relatively simple 
build, gas also one the quickest and 
cheapest ways for producers electricity increase 
their output. natural gas exist, 
have invent it. is, nature has given 
vast resources natural gas 
right here North 


just seems natural use them. 


1991 American Gas Association 
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Shifting Focus 
hen Productivity Isn’t Enough 


With fanfare and little notice, fundamental shift has 
begun take place world food production. 


For the past years, the driving force agriculture 
has been increase per-acre yields food crops. This 
effort has been successful. World population doubled, 
and did world food production. 


Today, the drive for productivity being paired with 
impetus for “sustainability.” science-based effort 
restore the long view agriculture. Sustainable agri- 
culture continues produce high yields but does not 
deplete the land irrevocably. doesn’t degrade the envi- 
ronment. uses affordable amounts fertilizer, insecti- 
cides, and other “inputs.” 


The principal locus for achieving this shift global 
scale international system large research cen- 
ters scattered across five continents. For two decades 
their multi-national staffs have led the creation and 
dissemination improved agricultural methods and new, 
varieties rice, wheat, corn and other basic 
food plants used throughout the world. 


The centers are now expanding their research agendas 
translate the idea sustainability into technologies 
suitable for the world’s vast range agricultural 
conditions. the same time, plant genetic engi- 
neering fast being brought on-stream the 
best hope for accelerating the creation high- 
yield, low-input plant varieties for sustainable 
farming. 


The pressures for continued success are enormous. 
Pests and diseases evolve much faster rate than 
plants. Deforestation and development are destroying 
plant species and their habitats, decreasing the range 
genetic material available for creating new plant varieties. 
And most importantly, present population trends con- 
tinue, the number people our planet will more 
than double again over the next years. 


The outcome this continuing challenge 
means certain. 


Sharing such information is a mandate of the Rockefeller Foundation under its 78-year-old ‘ ne Ro c| (i ‘ll Ay Foundation 
charter “to promote the well-being mankind throughout the world.” 
you would like fact book the international system agricultural research centers and their work, write The Rockefeller Foundation, 
Attention: Fact book, 1133 Avenue the Americas, New York, 10036. 


Shifting focus often produces new ideas and findings crucial to solving important problems. 
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COVERING THE GULF WAR 


PRESS 


STANDS 
ALONE 


ccording one version Greek myth, Tan- 
talus, unruly son Zeus, had the temerity 

divulge sensitive information closely held 

the gods. punishment, was forced 

stand for eternity pool fresh water, 
which would ebb away each time tried drink it. was 
also enticed branches thick with fruit, which would sway 
out reach whenever wished eat. 

With the coming the gulf conflict, the news media 
found themselves almost frustrating situation. The 
American gods war were still bitter that journalists had 
had the temerity report sensitive information about U.S. 
operations Vietnam (no victory sight, the Lai mas- 
sacre, soldiers’ drug addiction, etc.) during the buildup 
the allied attack Iraq, the biggest news story decades, 
the Pentagon imposed harsh sentence upon journalists: 
they could come the war zone, but, with certain supposed 
exceptions press pools containing only handful 
reporters they could not cover the actual fighting. Their 
footsteps would dogged Defense Department “mind- 
ers” prevent spontaneous interviews with soldiers. Their 
copy would censored. short, they would tantalized 
the ultimate and denied the fruits enterprise reporting. 

Reporters fumed that these rules undercut “the public’s 
right know,” but the public itself was unsympathetic. Polls 
showed large majority favoring even tougher restrictions. 
Journalists thus faced dilemma. they breached the 
Pentagon rules and really tried cover the war, they would 
risk alienating their readers and viewers and presumably 
their advertisers, say nothing risking expulsion from the 
war zone. But they did not resist the Pentagon restrictions, 
they would essentially mere conduits for official informa- 
tion, with little ability check its accuracy. They were thus 
caught between the proverbial rock and hard place (again 
rather like Tantalus, whose punishments included huge 
stone suspended above his head, threatening fall him). 


William Boot the pen name Christopher Hanson, the Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. will 
reporting the gulf war from Saudi Arabia the next issue. 


WILLIAM BOOT 


they first heard these guidelines, they should 
have raised incredible, obscene howl,” social critic Paul 
Fussell, who has written extensively control informa- 
tion wartime, told interview. “Instead, they 
grumbled about the First Amendment but really acted 
they were honored Saudi Arabia.” 

write the war’s fourth week, most journalists are 
sticking uncomfortably with the rules. (Reporter Kim Mur- 
phy, Saudi Arabia for the Los Angeles Times, told Time: 
friend took picture the other day taking notes 
military briefing] front television set. That’s 
what being war correspondent has come to.”) 


rom the start, the gulf war had strong psycho- 

logical dimension. The Pentagon evidently saw 

control the news media essential ele- 

ment its psywar strategy keeping the 

American public united behind the war until the 
will the Iraqi army was broken. Mounting casualties had 
been major factor turning the American public against 
the Korean and Vietnam wars, casualty reporting was 
important p.r. challenge. One the Pentagon’s first moves 
was end ceremonies the Dover, Delaware, Air Force 
base, which corpses body bags are delivered. 

Reporters may feel they have become tools this 
“white propaganda” game, but many members the public 
not see that way all. fact, many think journalists, 
far from toeing the Pentagon line, are endangering the troops 
and undermining the war effort. 

call-in poll the quality news coverage con- 
ducted ABC early February, percent the 62,000 
respondents paid fifty cents 900 number blast the 
news media. 

two radio call-in shows (Tampa and San Antonio) 
which served panelist, discussing press coverage 
the war, virtually all callers took pot shots the news media. 
took notes their comments: 

follow-up questions Defense Department brief- 
ings: “We don’t need reporters pushing the military.” 

news analysis war strategies, etc.: “The press 
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ought get out and the military run it.” 

CNN broadcasts Pentagon briefings: “They’re 
letting Saddam Hussein know what are saying! And 
have child the Air Force over there.” 

sensationalism: “The press wants the ground war 
start tomorrow they can film the bodies.... should 
boycott CNN.” 

the reporting general: “It’s hurting us.... The 
Army should order the gagging the press.” 

Call-in polls and radio programs are not scientific, 
course. Yet according Don Kellerman, who directs Times 
Mirror surveys, the responses are significant that “the war 
has brought out very strong feelings, much negative, 
and those feelings sometimes manifest themselves con- 
centrating resentment against the messenger.” 

Times Mirror survey conducted late January was 
more disturbing from the journalist’s standpoint because 
was scientific. the plus side, eight ten Americans gave 
the press positive rating for its war coverage (50 percent 
respondents described themselves war news addicts). But 
the negative side, fully percent believed the military 
should impose even restrictions war coverage. 

These opinions might seem contradictory first 
glance, but fact they hang together, according Keller- 
man. says the survey shows that the public wants war 
news but also wants the war won “quickly and cleanly 
and that should get out there.” The support for more 
stringent press restrictions underscores concern that the 
media, they dig harder for information, could hamper the 
war effort and undermine prospects for speedy victory. 

These sentiments put gulf war reporters terrible 
bind. they manage circumvent the restrictions report- 
ing and come with stories of, say, large-scale pilfering 
behind the lines, botched command decisions that cost lives, 
American units that perform poorly under fire, graphic 
first-hand accounts U.S. soldiers being killed, they could 
well vilified. 

effort reshape public opinion, news organiza- 
tions might try educate their audiences, hitting some ele- 
mentary themes (under the Constitution, the press not 
part the military; asking question not subversive; 
Vietnam there was censorship and also cases report- 
ing that cost lives, etc.). But doubt such campaign could 
very effective, given what Sydney Schanberg calls the 
desperate desire the American public “to believe that this 
time the government the truth.” 

look the news media predicament like this: journal- 
ists accredited the allied command Saudi Arabia are, 


effect, prisoners war, trapped behind the barbed wire 


reporting curbs. The duty p.o.w., every World War 
film buff knows, escape. Accordingly, the Pentagon’s 
rules should broken every opportunity order get 


accurate, independent accounts the war. Reporters, 
course, should take care not reveal exact locations 


bases, future allied plans, and that sort thing. But they 
should get their Land Rovers onto their motorcycles and 
where the action is. The public might hate them. The Pen- 
tagon might expel them. The might even kill them. But 
least they shall have acquitted themselves with honor. 


TALKING BACK 
THE 


INTERVIEWS RICHARD VALERIANI 


1982, covered the Falkland Islands war from the 
downtown Buenos Aires. The Argentine mili- 
tary wouldn’t let reporters the islands and the British 
military imposed severe restrictions, too. 

The tight British control was much admired the Pen- 
tagon, where many the officers who had held junior 
middle-level rank Vietnam were now top brass. Many 
still blamed the news media for the outcome Vietnam. 

year later, during the invasion Grenada, those offi- 
cers went the British one better. They simply excluded the 
media, including me, for the first three days. This time, was 
forced cover the war from the “trenches” Barbados. 

After Grenada, the press and the Pentagon agreed 
guidelines for coverage such events the future, but 
those guidelines were circumvented during the military oper- 
ations against Panama. 

When President Bush and the Pentagon proclaimed that 
this war would not another Vietnam, they were right 
the money far the media were concerned. There would 
unlimited coverage there had been Vietnam. 
the wryly trenchant words New York Times media writer 
Walter Goodman, “The Pentagon won ground superiority 
over the press before achieved air superiority over the 
Iraqis.” 

effort highlight the journalistic issues that have 
emerged the first six months the gulf crisis, late Jan- 
uary spoke with number people with special insight 
into the coverage. (Jesse Jackson, David Gergen, and Hod- 
ding Carter made their comments the Alfred duPont- 
Columbia University forum January 29, 1991.) 


REUVEN FRANK All this “liveness” bullshit! There 


isn’t anything happening live except for some Scud attacks. 
What getting “live” briefings about events that are 
from twelve forty-eight hours old. And reporters talking 
each other “live.” 


Reuven Frank former president NBC News. 


WILLIAM BROYLES, war has become 


television show, which expected, but very bloodless 
and distant kind way. You get occasional Scud missile 
attack, which, terrifying they are, don’t seem that much 
more frightening than your typical eleven news 
local station. The sense war the massing the 
means death and destruction and its application against 
enemy is, think, completely lacking. 


Richard Valeriani, former NBC News correspondent, free- 
lance journalist based Sherman, Connecticut. 
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think the only way we’ll ever get Iraq out Kuwait 
Americans and other people with boots and it, 
which very different kind war than looking down 
sights with these video bombers. And when that happens, 
think the coverage will crucial. 

Much the crucial feedback Vietnam wasn’t com- 
ing back the army chain command. was coming 
from reporters. Lai was detected reporters. The mal- 
function the M-16 under general conditions, which was 
incredible interest the war effort and the troops, came 
about because the reporting, not because Colt Arms Man- 
ufacturing the Pentagon itself was reporting it. 

Ultimately, what was important about the Vietnam War 
was the state mind and the strategy the North Viet- 
namese and their determination matter what 
their casualties. think the nature their determination was 
something that American intelligence and the press never did 
capture. 

William Broyles, Jr., decorated Vietnam marine veteran, for- 
mer editor-in-chief Newsweek and co-creator ABC television 
dramas China Beach and Under Cover. 


PHIL DONAHUE got press very, very condi- 
tioned popular and not rock the boat age when 
have fewer and fewer people going alone and larger 
and larger press establishments more and more likely 
buckle under the pressure. 

And you’re media person, how can you possibly 


THE GUNS 


ARTHUR ROWSE 


piece published January five days 

before the deadline set the U.N. for Iraq with- 

draw from Kuwait New York Times columnist 

Anna Quindlen quoted seasoned legislator 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Finn explaining the 

stages forming public opinion: from the chimerical the 

possible, then the probable and, finally, the absolutely 

necessary. This, she said, was how the war option evolved 
for the United States after invaded Kuwait. 

That the news media played significant role this 

evolutionary process indisputable, the fact that, like 

the administration itself, the media were caught off guard 


Arthur Rowse has been assistant city editor The Washington 


Post and associate editor U.S. News World Report. 
now editor with Roll Call Report Syndicate Washington D.C. 


CIR 


not support Peter Arnett’s presence Iraq? Are his reports 
going homogenized? Certainly! But know that. Cel- 
ebrate his presence there. Hope doesn’t get killed. Divide 
everything says ten, but keep him there. 


Phil Donahue syndicated talk show host. 


DAVID HALBERSTAM believe the networks are 


essentially isolationist. The only time you get foreign cover- 
age is, effect, when you have ferocious film when 
something happens Americans point-blank range. 

The classic example that the networks’ overcover- 
age the Iran hostage crisis and the almost absolute failure 
cover what consider geopolitically more important 
story the Iran-Iraq war. 

When you have that kind imbalance, really skews 
the nation’s capacity have serious agenda, because you 
respond the pseudo-event the televised event rather 
than the event that will affect you the long run. 

David Halberstam won Pulitzer Prize for his reporting from Viet- 
nam 1964 for The New York Times; the author, most 
recently, The Next Century. 


LIZ TROTTA experts are doing the job that the cor- 


respondents should doing. It’s just one more person chip- 
ping away what the correspondents classically have been 
able do! Expertise should the province someone 
who has been the area long time, who probably speaks 


invasion Kuwait August All once, journal- 
ism was challenged provide not just the news what was 
happening, but explain what had led this violent event 
world that, for short span time, had imagined 
could settle its differences peacefully. 

What follows look coverage the crisis the 
first crucial time the formation public opin- 
ion. From day one, military options took center stage the 
nation’s television screens. example was Pentagon corre- 
spondent Fred Francis’s reply question put him 
Jane Pauley the NBC Nightly News August 
whether “the growing American presence gives the president 
any military options protect even rescue those Ameri- 
cans Kuwait.” Francis replied: rescue completely 
out the question right now. The option, the immediate 
option the president threaten Saddam Hussein with 
massive retaliation any those Americans are harmed. 
The other option ... build desert army into 
offensive force and rescue all Kuwait.” (Francis did much 
better straight reporting, producing more enterprise stories 
during this time than any other network reporter.) 

The invasion was only six days old when 
anchor, Tom Brokaw, spotted “lull before the storm 
combat the Middle East” and staged his own “war game,” 
using live military types represent George Bush and the 
villainous Saddam Hussein. The August segment ended 
with “Saddam” vowing hang American hostages and 
“send home body bags every day,” inflaming public opinion 
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the language, maybe has even been jail few times, but 


knows the terrain. 

It’s another example television news ceding its 
responsibility. They don’t have any smart people around any 
more. 

Liz Trotta, veteran war correspondent for both NBC and CBS 
News, the Fighting for Air: the Trenches with Televi- 
sion News, published June. 


PETER BRAESTRUP period culture 


shock. new generation journalists learning about war 
and learning about the military. They’re all bright 
enough, they’re all energetic enough, but this like landing 
Mars. Their use military terminology always wrong: 
they don’t know the difference between brigade and bat- 
talion, between machine gun and automatic rifle. 

had five and half months get people out 
there and learn it, but lot them just didn’t. They’re 
ahistorical; they can’t remember any precedents for any- 
thing. They keep discovering the world anew. They either 
concentrate stories what ABC produc- 
described “boo-hoo journalism,” that is, asking, 
How you feel? not What you know? They’re looking 
for that emotiona! spurt. They don’t know what the 
wider vignette means. They’re yuppies the desert. 

The military are learning, too, with some the stupid 
censorship things they’re doing. lot the military are 
ing myth that news had decisive effect public 
support for the war Vietnam. Professor John Mueller, 
the University Rochester, wrote classic book, War, Pres- 
idents and Public Opinion, which examined the public opin- 
ion polls for Korea and Vietnam. Korea, you had censor- 
ship and Vietnara, you had less censorship and TV. 


enough for “Bush” declare victory. “Before too long,” 
concluded Brokaw, “we may have the real thing.” 


Ted Koppel, the first Western journalist get into Iraq, and 
Dan Rather, the first get television interview with Sad- 
dam Hussein, did much fill the news void August. (For 
their efforts, President Bush accused them “Iraqi cheer- 
according Newsweek.) Rather captured the flavor 
and the feelings trapped Americans. Koppel, 
shuttling around the Mideast, presented extensive coverage 
ABC's Nighiline Arab efforts resolve the crisis with- 
out outside interference. fact, August Koppel was 
reporting “the makings deal” among Arab leaders, 
involving letting Saddam Hussein keep large Kuwaiti oil 
field and having the Kuwaitis pay large sum him 
return for his from Kuwait. the next day, 
however, the deal had come apart, and Iraq’s foreign minis- 
ter, Aziz, was complaining Nightline about Bush’s 
decision earlier that week send troops Saudi Arabia 
before the summit could held. August 11, Mohamad 
al-Mashat, ambassador the U.S., referred “some 
kind conspiracy unfolding.” Koppel did not probe further. 
(One reporter who did was The New Yorker's Mideast corre- 
spondent, Milton Viorst, who the January issue the 


Public support for each war fell roughly the same rate 
among the same groups. 

People don’t need television impress upon them the 
realities war. It’s self-serving, self-aggrandizing myth 
the television people promote: unless we’re there, the Amer- 
ican people don’t really know what’s going on. course, 
the military think that’s true. They hate fear it. The 
media and the military play into each other’s hands. 

Braestrup, who covered Vietnam for The New York Times 
and was Saigon bureau chief for The Washington Post, director 
communications and senior editor the Librarv Congress. 


SCOTT ARMSTRONG biggest quandary for the 
U.S. military during the and was how project 
force into the Middie East. There was obvious need, 
given oil, given unrest, and given the Soviet Union’s interest 
the region. The U.S. wanted able fight war there 
with equipment NATO standards. the military 
installed the Command, Control, Communications, and 
Intelligence infrastructure Saudi Arabia; it’s air- 
defense and targeting system that fuses information into one 
computer display. The Saudis bought the argument and paid 
for the equipment. The problem was the Saudis wanted 
minimize the number Americans with it. was 
“freeze-dried” package; case war just add troops and 
water. 

How did the press miss $50 billion dollar deal? was 
sufficiently arcane; was not planned and 
Washington, but Florida; and was not connected 
inter-service rivalry. was Air Force program that the Air 
Force kept itself. 

Without this understanding impossible explain 
how 600,000 people were rapidly deployed. And it's 


magazine explored the theory widely accepted Jordan 
that the entire gulf crisis was the product collusion 
between the U.S. and Kuwait.) 

Articulate Iraqi representatives and Middle East author- 
ities were featured frequently the screen, but too often 
what might have been informative discussion turned into 
emotional argument. Take the case what happened 
Iraq’s ambassador when appeared Nightline August 
17. First, Barbara Walters lost her cool several times while 
grilling him about the American hostages. one point, 
when brought Israel’s occupation the West Bank, 
Walters cut him off with: “Can stop the history lesson? 
Why aren’t these people released?” Later, Koppel remarked 
Walters, gratuitously, “An ambassador hired lie for 
his country” opinion that would seem applied 
only the case selected countries. 

Regular network evening programs were not altogether 
free the tendency let journalists assume militant pos- 
tures, even when interviewing would-be peacemakers. 
August 27, for instance, Brokaw confronted U.N. Secretary- 
general Javier Pérez Cuéllar, who was getting set con- 
fer with foreign minister, Tariq Aziz. “Are you pre- 
pared tell him that nothing can happen until Iraq with- 
draws from Kuwait?” Brokaw asked. When tried 


7 
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impossible appreciate how entangled are with the 
Saudis. Without this Saudi infrastructure the American war 
machine uncoordinated mass independent 
appendages. Without us, the Saudis can’t run this system, 
without the American contractors who put and forth. 
That offensive the world Islam: the infidel has 
become the eyes and ears the protector Mecca and 

After the war this infrastructure will the linchpin for 
our version the regional security coalition. The real “new 
world order” going have require some American 
presence presence that corrosive the coalition. 

The fact that these arrangements were made without the 

press knowing about startling enough. But think that 
the press can pay attention the post-war solution without 
paying attention this nonsensical. 
Scott Armstrong, former Washington Post reporter and the 
founder the National Security Archives, visiting scholar 
international journalism American University’s School Com- 
munication. His comments expand reporting did for arti- 
cle The Washington Post November 1981. 


RALPH NADER peace march Washington [on 


January 26] was probably the biggest citizen demonstration 
ever Washington winter. CBS gives them four-second 
that may exaggeration scan while someone 
saying, “Meanwhile, there were protests both coasts 
today.” They didn’t interview anybody. 

Now these marchers, instead doing peacefully, 
started small riot downtown Washington, they would 
have gotten more than four seconds. what the media are 
really saying is, you break the law, block traffic, take over 
buildings, and on, give you coverage. 


explain the constraints being negotiator, Brokaw per- 
sisted: “Mr. Secretary General, all your years 
diplomat, have you ever seen one man and one country 
isolated, opposed the whole world?” which the 
exasperated diplomat responded: “Listen, dear friend ... 
would like you keep something mind,” tried 
again explain his position. 

network came closer straight reporting than 
CNN, with its Crisis the Gulf program, which began 
half-hour program August and expanded full hour 
four days later. Co-anchors Bernard Shaw Washington 
and Jonathan Mann Cairo covered more angles with more 
balance and less deference the official line than their com- 
petitors. 

One constant that could observed early coverage 
all networks, however, was that the tone was favorable, 
not downright solicitous, the Bush administration. 
According Robert Lichter, co-director the conservative 
for Media and Public Affairs, during the crucial first 
two weeks the crisis percent all references Bush 
were favorable. Many network journalists also adopted 
Bush’s strong language their own describing Saddam 
Hussein. this way, they helped reduce the whole affair 
what media critic Ben Bagdikian recently described 


Then there’s the senior member Congress, Henry 
Gonzalez, the chairman the House Banking Committee 
who has put resolution impeach Bush the war 
issue; he’s virtually shut out [of the news]. 

This senior member Congress, leader the 
Hispanic community, and isn’t even viewed curiosity. 
The media have gone the point where they don’t even 
cover the bizarre the bizarre reflects dissenting ideology. 
Ralph Nader, consumer advocate, the author several books 
about corporate America. 


DAVID GERGEN worked the Reagan White 
House, and can tell you that television had enormous 
impact our policy Lebanon. withdrew those 
marines from Lebanon part because television. 
asked the Israelis stop bombing part because the tele- 
vision pictures that were coming back from Beirut. 

this particular crisis, though, television has had pre- 
cious little impact far the course American foreign 
policy. What has been said and done has been decided upon 
our executive branch, the White House, the mili- 
tary without much regard what television thinks 
saying doing. 

effect, this crisis television serving inter- 
national party line, which have all sorts players who 
can talk each other. There’s great deal interaction 
going through television, but not independent 
force the crisis. 

Another point has struck about this crisis: see 
here the greatest diversity voices television, including 
C-SPAN and public television, telling what’s going on. 
The moments that bring together people the com- 
mon understanding have about the war, the common 


exercise name-calling that reduced the ability either 
man conduct any kind negotiations.” 


ewspapers gave the gulf crisis great deal 
space and covered much wider array 
topics than was available television. 


review coverage, including hundreds 

clippings gathered the Pentagon, shows 
that the quality journalism was generally high, occasional- 
excellent. Like TV, however, the papers tended work 
within the parameters news set the government rather 
than reach out sources and subjects that might have 
brought more balance the picture. 

Probably the most important subject that was insuffi- 
ciently explored was the reality the Iraqi military threat 
Saudi Arabia. This threat was the reason cited Bush 
ordering the first American troops Saudi Arabia. The 
admitted difficulty verifying intelligence claims did not 
excuse the lack skepticism given this matter. 

Some pieces early news analysis were truly analyti- 
cal. Two examples appeared the same day August 
The Washington Post and The New York Times. Both 
concluded that the nation faced costly commitment that 
looked like war. August 12, too, the Times ran incisive 
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images have what’s happening this war are 
increasingly the releases the government. 
that would argue that crisis what we’re learn- 
ing that the more television voices there are, the more 
power the government has. And think that’s something 
bear mind here. 
have spent lot time government and worried 
lot about restoring the power the presidency. But the 
same time, today, perhaps because different perspective, 
have growing concerns about the balance that exists 
between our institutions. got into this war, frankly, with- 
out having vigorous national debate the country. 
essentially committed ourselves, and then had the debate. 
What that suggests that journalism have even 
higher responsibility provide robust debate before the 
fact, policy being formulated, give the public better 
understanding going in. 


David Gergen, the first director communications the Reagan 
administration, editor-at-large for U.S. News World Report 
and political analyst for television and radio. 


JESSE have this [closed] circle 


experts. Since [the invasion Kuwait on] August 2nd, 
have talked with Saddam Hussein for six hours, two hours 
tape. Longer than any American. met with Tariq Aziz 
for almost ten hours. took the first group journalists into 
Kuwait, negotiated for the release hostages. 
And when got back, there was not one serious inter- 
view network. categorical rejection. Now why 
there interest what saw, observed, and got tape? 


The Reverend Jesse Jackson, former Democratic candidate for 
president, Shadow Senator from Washington, D.C., and host 
the syndicated Jesse Jackson Show. 


front-page piece headed U.S. GULF POLICY: VAGUE ‘VITAL 
Many other analysis pieces provided only nar- 
row perspective and were, effect, more than 
harangues calling for tougher quicker action against Iraq. 
Editorials overwhelmingly backed Bush’s moves 
throughout the crisis, especially early on. survey Vin- 
cent Carroll, editorial page editor the Rocky Mountain 
News, published the Washington Journalism Review, 
revealed that his was the only one the twenty-five largest 
papers the U.S. that argued against military action, “even 
last resort, Saddam Hussein’s troops from 
Kuwait.” Many papers reviewed this writer were baldly 
bellicose. The New York Post’s banner for Saddam: YOURS. 
Some columnists were equally militant particularly 
A.M. Rosenthal and William Safire The New York Times. 
After several strident pieces them, the published 
editorial August critical unnamed “hasty hawks.” 


after the November election that would 
double the number troops the gulf 
prepare for offensive action, many support- 
ers slipped jumped off the bandwagon. 


hen President Bush announced two days 


HODDING CARTER Government going 


complain about anything which falls outside the official line. 
The media should simply ignore it. When Marlin Fitzwater 
says, don’t know why intent proving massive 
failures some kind,” did, put down inevitable. 
When there’s grousing about coverage the antiwar demon- 
strators which, would note, was almost nonexistent 
congratulate yourselves the media doing your jobs. 
When keep antiwar advocacy ads off local stations, 
ashamed. When there outrage that Saddam Hussein 
given air time that censored pictures are shown civilian 
destruction Iraq, remind yourself what the alternative 
is, which society and media like Iraq’s. 

are now doing what think essentially phony 
coverage. What can doing? Well, let’s start the top, 
and mean that literally. The pro forma objections the net- 
work news divisions the press rules are limited interest 
this White House. (The muscular objections the corpo- 
rations that own these network news divisions would 
more interesting this White House. would suggest, how- 
ever, without much fear contradiction, that there’s 
more taste for sustained real coverage this war the 
major corporate headquarters than there the White 
House.) Right now ought realize that, reporters, the 
first ground rule your business and not abide rules 
that you don’t accept, and take the consequences. That 
means getting out and seeing what you can until you’re 
stopped. means actually behaving like reporter instead 
like someone who gets his information only from feedings, 
from briefings. Test the limits. Don’t roll over. Keep trying. 
Hodding Carter who was the State Department spokesman for 
the Carter adminstration during the crisis, presi- 
dent Main Street, television production company. 


Reporters and pundits began have second thoughts, and 
public support the polls slipped significantly. 

Critics got new life television and newspaper op- 
pages. Many members Congress broke their silence 
raise questions, while others planned hearings and talked 
boldly about forcing the president get congressional 
approval before going war. Among those who testified 
Congress against initiating hostilities with Iraq were two for- 
mer chairmen the Joint Chiefs Staff. Editors and news 
directors eventually pursued many stories and angles they 
had failed pick earlier. 

the time the media assumed more aggressive and 
skeptical posture, however, was too late: the die had been 
cast. President Bush had gotten the backing many nations, 
finally winning U.N. and congressional support for the use 
force January Iraq had not pulled out Kuwait 
then. 

There can doubt that the news media played 
major role driving Bush’s approval ratings the 
beginning when press coverage was favorable. was dur- 
ing those early weeks, too, that the chimera war moved 
from possibility probability. From there was only short 
step necessity. 
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JON KATZ 


alk about New Orders. For much American jour- 

nalism especially broadcasting the implica- 

tions the gulf war will far reaching they 

are for the Middle East. Almost the 

fighting broke out, became apparent that the days 

network television’s long reign over the presentation 
breaking news America were numbered. The anchor 
model presenting traumatic significant world events 
one poised man with deep voice dominating hours cov- 
erage and discussion was almost immediately demolished 
the poorly paid, mostly anonymous legions Ted Turn- 
er’s Cable News Network, whose ubiquity, mobility, and 
hustle seemed leave their network competitors paralyzed. 
CNN wasn’t the only force work. The mythic news 
divisions were hammered from above and below. Isolated 
and manipulated new generation media-savvy 
tary men, they were left their own devices indifferent 
owners and pre-empted independent affiliates, who often 
sent their own reporters aired hours rival CNN. With 
lots air time, few pictures fill with, and advertisers 
pay for it, the networks effect conceded that coverage 
even the most profound breaking news stories could not 
keep soap operas off the air for more than day-and-a-half. 
For the news divisions ABC, NBC, and CBS, the war 
proved economic well editorial disaster the cost 
coverage skyrocketed and advertisers, unwilling associ- 
ate their products with war, defected droves. Meanwhile, 
the ratings for news shows were soaring. The ironic conclu- 
sion was clear was depressing: network’s can’t afford 
the breaking news business anymore. Their econom- 
structures are now inextricably tied entertainment pro- 
gramming, their notions public service stretching only 
far the imperatives the prime time schedule will allow. 
What does this add for broadcast journalism? 
some extent, that depends how media organizations 
respond. Network news divisions are free what news- 
papers have long been free, but reluctant, redefine 
themselves. During the opening days the gulf war, view- 
ers were never greater need cool, clear, informed 
reporting and analysis. Nerve gas was wasn’t being 
dropped Israel; Scuds would wouldn’t bring Israel into 
the fighting; the air war would wouldn’t smash the Iraqi 


Jon Katz, contributing editor former executive producer 
the CBS Morning News. His first novel, Sign Off, was published 
February. 


military; Arabs would wouldn’t support Sad- 
dam Hussein and turn against the United States; Iran would 
wouldn’t remain neutral; the coalition itself would 
wouldn’t crumble. 

Yet for years now the networks have been busily tossing 
onto the streets the very researchers, producers, commenta- 
tors, and staff that could have helped carry out such role. 
Instead, saw the sorry spectacle network news hiring 
squadron generals cover the war. 

Magazines and media critics enthusiastically embraced the 
notion that CNN will now dominate television news. But 
there are enormous implications for the news media and its 
consumers the networks, hamstrung cumbersome and 
expensive anchor news structures, continue move away 
from breaking news coverage and left CNN. 

Newsweek reported that CNN’s coverage the first 
bombs Baghdad reminded many older viewers Edward 
Murrow’s reports from London during World War II. 
sure, Murrow’s name has been invoked often serve 
many journalistic purposes that it’s difficult recall his 
genius. Yet there’s point invoking his words 
yet another time. is, after all, crucial ponder how war 
the most terrible story journalists are ever called 
upon cover presented. 

CNN’s coverage from the Al-Rashid Hotel was techno- 
logically ingenious and dramatic. But CNN presumes 
position itself the nation’s premiere source breaking 
news coverage, the network and the viewers who watch 
must come grips with what its coverage not. 


ere, for example, what one couragious 

CNN correspondent had say reporting 

the outbreak war: “Let describe for 

you what see out the window now. More 

tracer fire from the anti-aircraft guns. 

Another entire section Baghdad went dark for about, oh, 

two seconds just now. And then the lights came back on, 

guess emergency generators were turned on, whatev- 

caused the lights out was restored. And continue 

see the tracer fire. And off the distance can continue 

hear, you know, what may the sound bombs coming 

down. But there are noticeable explosions our position. 

We’re not being rocked and rolled anything here, any 
means, the present time.” 

December 31, 1940, months after the relentless bomb- 
ing London had begun and toward the end the Battle 
Britain, Morrow broadcast this conclusion Americans not 
yet the war: “Most you are probably preparing wel- 
come the new year. May you have pleasant evening. You 
will have dawn raid shall probably have the 
weather right. You may walk this night the light. Your 
families are not scattered the winds war. You may 
drive your high-powered car far time and money will 
permit. Only those who have been undernourished for years 
are danger going hungry. You have not been promised 
blood and toil and tears and sweat, and yet the opinion 
nearly every informed observer over here that the deci- 
sions you take will overshadow all else during this year that 
opened hour ago London.” 


q 
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contributing editor 


MOST POPULAR 


network news ratings. most nights, the pro- 
gram attracts million more households 
than either The CBS Evening News the 


NBC News. ABC does especially well: 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and other 

large cities, thought 
relatively sophisticated. Peter Jennings cool, ele- 
gant, and worldly has emerged America’s 
Anchorman, the man whom many people turn 
Gradually, World News Tonight taking 
the mantle excellence worn for long The 
CBS Evening News under Walter Cronkite. 

some extent, the show’s preeminence due 
extraneous factors The Oprah Winfrey Show, 
for example. Dominating the late-afternoon talk- 
show market, Oprah provides World News Tonight 
with tremendous audience lead-in, accounting for 
percent its ratings edge. Some viewers 


the first week January, ABC’s World 
News Tonight completed full year atop the 


which viewers are 


tune the newscast simply because they prefer 
Jennings’s urbane, dispassionate style the Texas 
overdrive Dan Rather and the prairie whole- 
someness Tom Brokaw. Still others watch out 
some vague comfort with ABC News general. 
With Charles Gibson the morning and Ted Kop- 
pel night, Sam and Diane Thursdays and 
David Sundays, the network has, under Roone 
Arledge’s direction, developed mystique unique 
among network news divisions. the ads keep 
reminding us, “More Americans get their news 
from ABC than from any other source.” 

But what about content? Does ABC actually 
deliver better broadcast than the other networks? 
effort find out, spent the month 
December watching World News Tonight and its 
two main competitors. also watched CNN, but 
however superlative its coverage breaking events 
like the mid-January bombing Baghdad its 
daily six o’clock newscast seemed little more than 
headline service.) While the three newscasts 
appeared similar many respects, came away 
convinced that ABC does indeed have edge 
though not the areas that Peter Jennings’s foreign 


experience would lead one expect. was also 
struck the changes that have come over the NBC 

Nightly News since Steve Friedman became its 
executive producer June. the guiding force 
behind the Today show its pre-Norville heyday, 
Friedman defined the morning news genre the 
1980s; now he’s trying the same for the 
evening news. And executives the other net- 
works are watching warily. The result the com- 
petition, together with changes brought about 
the gulf war (see page 29), will much deter- 
mine the future shape network news. 


ecember 1990. Secretary State 
James Baker appears before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee discuss 
the crisis the Persian Gulf. three- 
and-a-half hours testimony, Baker dis- 
misses the economic sanctions against 
Iraq totally ineffective. President Sad- 
dam Hussein, says, “shows signs 
complying with any the [U.N.] Security Council 
resolutions.” Waiting, Baker adds, “not only gives 
him time break the sanctions” but also 
costs us.” 

That night, ABC led with Baker’s testimony. So, 
too, did CBS and NBC. Yet the real news Capi- 
tol Hill that day was made not Baker but CIA 
director William Webster. Appearing before the 
House Armed Services Committee, Webster assert- 
that, the sanctions continued hold, 
military would unable maintain its combat 
readiness for more than nine months. The Iraqi Air 
Force, added, was particularly vulnerabie 
“because its greater reliance high technology 
and foreign equipment and 
assessment ran directly counter the 
administration’s official line, and the next day’s 
New York Times led with it. the three networks, 
however, only CBS mentioned Webster’s appear- 
ance, and then only briefly. the end, the coverage 
all three newscasts was remarkably similar, 
the extent featuring many the same sound- 
bites. 


Such lockstep behavior was means unusu- 
December. With the gulf crisis dominating the 
news, the networks aired innumerable stories out 
Washington and, most cases, they seemed inter- 
changeable. The networks attended the same ses- 
sions Congress, covered the same press confer- 
ences the White House, offered the same 
standups from the State Department. Caution was 
everywhere the byword, with few efforts made 
probe the official version events. Stories from 
the gulf, too, had standard feel them. There 
were set pieces about troop morale, high-tech 
weaponry, exercises the sand, and Christmas 
the desert all running interminably throughout 
the month, adding little our understanding this 
most rapid military buildup American history. 

The reporting out Iraq was, anything, less 
informative. The American reporters Bagh- 
dad seemed operating fog, lurching about 
the hope bumping into some news. Accompa- 


nied cumbersome camera crews, they roamed 
the city, interviewing students, merchants, house- 
wives, even fishermen meaningless exercise 
police state like Iraq. Some correspondents sim- 
ply stayed their hotel rooms and watched TV, 
basing their reports Iraqi state television. 
Throughout, there was little pretense objectivity. 
The Iraqis “drive like they NBC’s Mike 
coming you head the road and 
only pull back the last moment. That’s the way 


negotiations are handled this part the world.” 

ABC did not much better. “These are the 
nights Baghdad rhythmic, emotional, sensu- 
al,” intoned correspondent Karen Burnes amid 
images night clubs, ballet performances, and 
amusement parks. “It difficult know whether 
this all this reality,” she said, 
sounding portentous. More scenes carefree 
Iraqis. “It impenetrable, this Burnes con- 
cluded. And would remain for most the 
correspondents Baghdad. 

This was not entirely their fault, course. The 
Iraqi government placed tight controls Western 
reporters, and crews could not leave their hotels 
make 
matters worse, visas were granted for more than 
seven ten days, that reporters often had 
leave before being able get their feet the 
ground. 

Still, they could have done much better, was 
apparent from the one solid report that did air 
December. appeared not ABC but CBS. it, 
Alan Pizzey, Mideast veteran, described “how 
Saddam Hussein rules.” Pizzey observed that For- 
eign Minister Tariq Aziz has real power, that 
nearly all top officials have reportedly “participated 
the killing political opponents,” and that 
between fifty and eighty army officers were execut- 
for not fully supporting the invasion Kuwait. 
While not free stereotyping “cunning, plots, 
and intrigue are way life here,” Pizzey 


without being escorted “minders.” 


main events 
that ABC’s 
edge begins 
emerge 


Jennings (center) watches 
the ABC newscast with 
senior producer Steve Tello 
(left) and executive 
producer Paul Friedman, 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 
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observed one point the piece was one the 
few that managed penetrate the secrecy sur- 
rounding the Baghdad government. 

ABC, for its part, did offer one excellent feature 
December four-part examination possible 
war scenarios the gulf. The series included rare 
attempt estimate the number casualties that 
would result from American ground attack. Cit- 
ing military experts, correspondent Bill Redeker 
estimated that, the outset, the Iraqis would lose 
approximately 20,000 dead and 30,000 wounded, 
while American casualties would range between 
6,000 and 16,000, with one-fifth killed and the rest 
wounded. “That’s the cost the first ten days, 
when casualties are highest,” Redeker observed, 
“but few expect the war last only ten days. the 
best all possible cases, the United States could 
drive Iraq from Kuwait one two months. 
the worst all cases, American forces could 
become bogged down and lose tens thousands 
lives.” With that, the piece cut through all the 
brave-boys-in-the-desert mush that the networks 
had served throughout the month. Regrettably, 
there were few like it. 

for the rest the world, barely existed 
the network news. Unless event occurred the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, Israel, had little 
chance making onto the air. Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America dropped from sight for weeks 
time. The imbalance became glaring that CBS, 
its credit, devoted piece it. Correspondent 
Bruce Morton contrasted the West’s concern over 
food shortages the Soviet Union with its indiffer- 
ence toward the much more desperate situation 
Africa. “Some Soviet citizens may hungry,” 


Elena Seibert 


Steve Friedman, executive producer NBC Nightly News, and Tom Brokaw 


Morton observed, “but real starvation, the experts 
say, where has been all along the haunted 
eyes, the bloated bellies, and the shriveled limbs 
Africa, from Ethiopia the Sudan and Mozam- 
bique.” The West, Morton noted, seemed 
“weary starving Africa.” 

was excellent report. The next night, how- 
ever, CBS was back the same blinkered vision 
that prevails all the networks including ABC. 
For all Peter Jennings’s cosmopolitan charm, World 
News Tonight seems provincial the rest, view- 
ing the world through the same narrow prism. 


t’s when the networks turn their attention from 
the day’s main events that they dare dif- 
ferent, and that ABC’s edge begins emerge. 
Consider, for example, the December broad- 
cast that led with James Baker’s testimony. 
After dispensing with this and other breaking 
events, Peter Jennings introduced report 
new thinking about poverty America. 
“dramatic new consensus” has emerged, correspon- 
dent Rebecca Chase declared: “Liberals longer 
talk about expanding the welfare state. Conserva- 
tives longer want eliminate altogether.” 
Focusing “two old adversaries” Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan and Housing Secretary 
Jack Kemp Chase discussed their growing con- 
vergence such points strengthening the fami- 
ly, demanding responsibility government pro- 
grams, and making work more rewarding than wel- 
fare. While differences funding and strategy 
remained, Chase concluded, “the goals are 
longer dispute. With leadership, commitment, 
and united front, there now unique opportuni- 
mount new war poverty.” 

One could well take issue with this analysis. 
talk about consensus contentious issue 
poverty seemed bit far. Still, Chase’s piece 
was stimulating. Lasting full four minutes, 
mixed history, personality, and ideology take 
penetrating look pressing policy matter. Until 
recently, such efforts were rare nightly news- 
casts. And they still are CBS and NBC. 
ABC, though, they have become routine, thanks 
“American Agenda,” the network’s thrice-weekly 
look national social issues. 

had its off-days December, but most 
its reports were highly original, beating even 
print organizations some stories. One night, for 
instance, correspondent Timothy Johnson, M.D., 
discussed the growing national shortage doctors 
willing perform abortions and Vermont hos- 
pital’s solution allowing physicians’ assistants 
perform the procedure. another night, Ned Pot- 
ter showed how European and Japanese auto com- 
panies, using the latest technology, were far out- 
pacing American companies improving fuel effi- 
ciency. George Strait (in two-part report that aired 
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early January) discussed the huge profits that the 
Burroughs Wellcome company was 
earning overcharging AIDS patients for the drug 
AZT. And Beth Nissen, one “Agenda’s” occa- 
sional forays abroad, showed that more cocaine 
passing through Panama now than before the U.S. 
invasion. 


The caliber these stories reflects the time and 
resources ABC has devoted “Agenda” since 
first aired November 1988. The idea for the fea- 
ture grew out meeting called Roone Arledge 
discuss how ABC should respond the chang- 
ing landscape network news. The rise CNN, 
the growing use satellite feeds, the expansion 
local news all were encroaching the net- 
works’ traditional terrain. Clearly, the evening 
newscasts needed more than simply recount 
the day’s events. Paul Friedman, the executive pro- 
ducer World News Tonight, proposed paying 
more attention social issues. felt strongly that 
the broadcast had not been giving domestic themes 
the same consistent, intelligent, informed reporting 
had given foreign ones,” recalls. focus- 
ing such themes, argued the meeting, the 
show could “set the agenda” for public discussion 
and, not incidentally, attract more viewers. The 
key, believed, was getting out Washington 
and into the hinterland. 

That idea was not new one. CBS, for one, had 
experimented with the mid-1980s under the 
direction news president Van Gordon Sauter. 
Seeking adapt The CBS Evening News the 
post-Cronkite era, Sauter had urged reporters 
spend less time attending congressional hearings 
and more time exploring the nation’s heartland. Too 
often, though, those forays were used means 
plucking viewers’ heartstrings capturing the 
emotional “moment,” Sauter called it. The news- 
cast became clogged with teary tales about good 
samaritans and pious neighbors, stoic moms and 
heroic kids. all this maudlin storytelling, the 
issues tended get lost. 

ABC, contrast, began selecting five beats 
education, the family, drugs, the environment, 
and medicine and health. One two full-time cor- 
respondents were assigned each beat. Stories 
were allotted four five minutes air time 
dents allowed two weeks complete each 
segment. Throughout, they were encouraged find 
not just problems but solutions them. did not 
want the audience simply bombarded and 
feel, god, the sky’s falling and here’s anoth- 
problem that can’t possibly solved,” Friedman 
says. wanted say, Here’s something that might 
help alleviate the problem.” 

There are solutions aplenty “Agenda.” Alter- 
natives incarceration, new approaches drug 
treatment, innovative youth programs, advances 


consumer safety, ways house the homeless 
there’s program out there that works, “Agenda” 
correspondents are bound find it. 

Sometimes. fact, they look too hard, focusing 
national picture. December 26, for instance, 
profiled Work Force, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, program that provides job training 
inner-city youth. Despite excellent track record, 
correspondent Joe Bergantino observed, the pro- 
gram faced extinction due state budget cuts. 
Bergantino chided state officials for not bothering 
find out “what works and what doesn’t.” “With 
one there for the kids,” declared, “the 
chances they will trapped poverty are that 
much greater. that happens, this budget cut, like 
many others, could end costing much more 
than the few thousand dollars attempted save.” 

doubt he’s right. Yet the piece would have 
been stronger had Bergantino examined the reasons 
for Work Force’s demise. Across the country, state 
governments are being forced phase out such 
programs they confront soaring budget deficits. 
Those deficits, turn, have been brought 
reductions the federal government’s contribution 
state and local coffers. 


failure link local developments 
national ones remains greatest 
weakness, its producers concede. “It’s 
time for move beyond individual 
solutions more general policy solutions,” 
says Sally Holm, “Agenda’s” senior pro- 
ducer. “So much what the government 
has done hasn’t worked.” the future, she 
says, “Agenda” plans hold government officials 
“more accountable.” 

preview was offered December “Last 
year, President Bush announced set national 
goals for education reached the year 
2000,” Peter Jennings began. After listing those 
goals (preschool for all children, schools free 
drugs and crime, etc.), turned correspondent 
Bill Blakemore for report card. Since the much- 
ballyhooed education summit the previous year, 
Blakemore noted, the “education president” had 
been “almost invisible education 
cation secretary Lauro Cavazos, went on, “is 
considered ineffective and uninspiring most edu- 
cation and political leaders.” Blakemore contrasted 
Washington’s inaction with the vigorous efforts 
some states, notably Kentucky, rebuild their 
school systems. 

“In more than two years ‘American Agenda’ 
reporting,” Blakemore concluded, “we’ve discov- 
ered that there hardly problem American 
education which has not been solved 
The excuses are disappearing for any leaders who 
say don’t yet have the knowledge states need 


did not 
want 

the audience 
feel, 

god, 
here’s another 
problem that 
solved,” says 


ABC’s Paul 
Friedman. 
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Given the 

changes 

network 
news, CBS, 
the most 
traditional 
the three, 
could also 
forced 

change 


adopt for their own restructuring.” the image 
whirring printing press appeared the screen, 
Blakemore declared that “without... political leader- 
ship, all these posters the six education goals for 
the year 2000 that the government running off for 
distribution every school the country may not 
worth the paper they’re printed on.” 

Tough, thoughtful, pointed, the piece was the 
most incisive piece reporting saw month 
programs. certainly made impression Wash- 
ington. week after the segment aired, President 
Bush accepted Lauro Cavazos’s resignation edu- 
cation secretary. ABC producers, citing sources 
Washington, say that Blakemore’s story played 
important part the decision. They also say they 
are planning run more pieces like it. Perhaps the 
networks are ready rediscover Washington 
locale for good, hard-hitting stories. 


One way another, “Agenda” already being 
copied the other networks. The NBC Nightly 
News, fact, trying one better, offering 
not three special segments weekly, but five. Mon- 


Tom Bettag, executive producer 
The CBS Evening News, and Dan Rather 
Tienanmen Square, May 1989 


days are devoted “The American Family,” Tues- 
days Works,” and the rest the week 
“Vital Signs” (health issues), “Guns and Drugs,” 
and Followup.” The “daily difference,” 
executive producer Steve Friedman calls it. 

Under Friedman’s control, Nightly News has cer- 
tainly set out different When 
joined the program last June, NBC was buried 
third place the ratings. One option would have 
been copy World News Tonight, but Friedman 
resisted the temptation. “If you’re third place, 
don’t think you win copying ABC,” says. 
With the Jennings newscast projecting “cool, 
detached” image, Friedman wanted different look, 
one “with some feeling explains: want 
people look our program and get something 
out everything do. want tell people why 
the story they’re watching important. What does 
mean them? What does mean for their 
future?” word, Friedman says, hoping 
make Nightly News the “populist” newscast. 

Throughout December, NBC’s new look was 
apparent and small. Each night, the 
program opened not with the customary anchor 
shot but with footage from the day’s lead story. 
Tom Brokaw engaged extensive “crosstalk” with 
his correspondents, questioning them closely the 
end their taped reports. All stories were intro- 
duced with two- three-word slugs superimposed 
multi-hued ribbons running along the bottom 
the screen. And short news blurbs were delivered 
with the aid rotating cube with bits data 
inscribed each side. 

Then there was the “daily difference.” their 
best, these stories compared favorably with 
ican Agenda.” one piece, for instance, corre- 
spondent Robert Bazell explored the medical pro- 
fession’s use genetics identify and 
treat inherited diseases like muscular dystrophy. 
Ann Rubenstein described the growing tendency 
parents, fed with the public school system, 
educate their kids home. And Rabel traveled 
Atianta assess the effect nightly curfew was 
having teenage violence. 

These were exceptions, however. For the most 
part, NBC kept the tone light and frothy. One 
evening, for instance, profiled Irvine, Califor- 
nia, school that had installed hotline that par- 
ents could call and find out their children’s home- 
work assignment. asked the kids homework 
more fun these days,” said correspondent George 
Lewis, wrapping the piece. “Nah!” bleated 
kids mugged for the camera.) 

Some pieces, while dealing with serious issues, 
seemed stale and superficial. One piece trumpeted 


the safety benefits air bags cars any 
doubts the matter remained. Another touted 


peer-pressure groups antidote drug abuse 
programs that have been around for 
years. Yet another piece gushed over school- 
voucher program Milwaukee without bothering 
explore the serious policy questions involved. 

some extent, the uneven quality the 
Brokaw broadcast reflects the show’s limited 
resources. Under GE’s tight-fisted control, NBC 
News has experienced severe budget cuts, and the 
program must make with far fewer people than 
World News Tonight. NBC’s “daily difference” unit, 
for instance, has only eight producers, compared 
dozen, and full-time correspondents. 
And shows. 

the end, though, the differences between NBC 
and ABC reflect philosophy much resources. 
The “populist” broadcast tends sentimental 
one well, specializing pieces designed bring 
tear the eye. Certainly NBC’s coverage the 
gulf crisis was far more emotional than that the 
other networks. December 20, for example, 
George Lewis traveled San Diego cover the 
return the Independence from five months 
the gulf. His story focused one serviceman, 
Ensign James Smith. “Last September, when the 
Independence was station the Persian Gulf,” 
Lewis noted, “Ensign Smith took time out from his 
duties weapons officer appear one our 
Desert Dispatches.” 

These dispatches videotaped greetings from 
soldiers loved ones back homes were aired 
NBC throughout the fall. The one featuring Smith 
was now rebroadcast. it, the ensign offers greet- 
ings Chara, his thirteen-year-old daughter. “I’m 
sending you all love,” says. Chara herself 
then appears describe how she’s coped with her 
father’s absence. “We church and pray,” she 
says, daubing her eyes with tissue. Back Lewis: 
“This morning, Chara, her brother, sister, and Mom 
stood the downpour, waiting for Dad.” The fam- 
ily yells the warship approaches. “Just the 
Independence began tie Lewis observed, 
little wisp rainbow appeared over the super- 
structure pretty nice omen for the family 
Ensign James Smith.” The family embraces. 
young girl’s prayers have been answered.” Only the 
violins were missing. 

While all three networks aired their share 
those fluffy endpieces meant 
and divert NBC led the field far. There were 
pieces black Santas, school for auctioneers, 
elephant who paints, senior citizens who ride 
motorcycles, the do” spirit Cando, North 
Dakota, and, finally, Madonna, who was treated 
promo-like series excerpts form her music 
videos. Add the ribbons, the dispatches, the 
rotating cubes, and the endless crosstalk, and 


Nightly News sometimes seems video version 
People magazine. 

Yet may catching on. December, NBC’s 
program pulled even with CBS’s, and many indus- 
try observers expect soon pass it. Already, 
CBS has introduced some changes its own. 
October unveiled its own special segment, called 
“Focus,” featuring its own colorful ribbon. 

found CBS the hardest the three networks 
categorize. some nights, its coverage seemed 
crisp and clear-eyed, fully worthy the network’s 
hallowed tradition. Thus, December Bob 
Schieffer offered report the “forgotten crisis” 
Yugoslavia, which chided American offi- 
cials for ignoring intelligence reports about that 
country’s imminent breakup. December 28, the 
network provided look Los Angeles’s Watts 
district twenty-five years after its devastating riots. 
Most residents, the piece noted, “still live fear 
and despair.” Like Bruce Morton’s report star- 
vation Africa, these stories confirmed the net- 
work’s continuing commitment serious news- 
gathering. 


et, many nights the show seemed tired. 
featured too many weather reports, too 
much talk from Dan Rather, too many 
bland, meandering pieces. From point- 
less story about the testing ordnance 
Indiana, limp piece about wall calen- 
dars featuring homeless people, cloy- 
ing look 500-foot Christmas card 
from the troops the gulf (laid out along the net- 
work’s corridors), The CBS Evening News squan- 
dered precious time trifling events. 

Generally speaking, CBS remains the most tradi- 
tional the networks its approach news. That 
may change, though. February, the Evening 
News replaced long-time executive producer Tom 
Bettag with Erik Sorenson. (Two weeks earlier, 
Dan Rather had praised Bettag “the best execu- 
tive producer newscast this business.”) 
Sorenson had spent the previous sixteen months 
the executive producer CBS’s morning newscast 
the same position Steve Friedman once held 
Today. Sorenson has also worked local televi- 
sion. Under his command, the Evening News seems 
likely strike out new direction. 

But which way will go? Will the network 
emulate ABC’s high-minded broadcast, NBC’s 
populist one? The ratings race doubt holds the 
key. NBC overtakes ABC and Steve Friedman 
thinks will the first part 1992 will send 
unmistakable signal the industry. will show 
that network under pressure cut costs can 
achieve good ratings the cheap taking its 
newscast down the journalistic low road. that 
happens, nothing the evening news not even 
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used that when editor wanted story, she 
sent writer get it. Eventually, photographers went too. 
Now, several papers, graphic artists have joined the team. 
When story breaks, papers send writer, photographer, 
and artist and business cards across the country the 
title “graphics reporter” popping up. The reason simple: 
publishers have read the market they believe that 
prevent further defection readers television they must 
make their product visually attractive. Thanks recent 
improvements computer technology, news artists can pro- 
duce colorful, informative graphics fast. According sur- 
and some- 


veys, “information graphics” are often the first 
times the only part story that gets read. 

had pigeonholed the art department ser- 
vice department, the art department would sit around and 
wait for the editor reporter come and request spe- 
cific map cartoon logo company drawn,” 
says Wendy Govier, projects editor the Knight-Ridder 
Graphics Network. “They were missing all the opportunities 
for the insight and creativity the artist become part 
the project.” 

graphics reporter looks for story totally 
different from what reporter out there doing and what 
photographer out there doing,” says Carol Zuber-Mallison, 
graphics designer The Dallas Morning News. Ata 
plane-crash site, for example, reporter may looking for 
survivors interview and photographer for scenes 
human suffering physical destruction. graphics reporter, 
meanwhile, will look for the details (did the plane skid 800 
feet 2,000 feet?) needed for accurate scale drawing. 

The new field was effect legitimized 1989 when 
staff designer and graphics coordinator Karen Blessen, then 
The Dallas Morning News, was awarded Pulitzer Prize 
(along with reporter David Hanners and photographer 
William Snyder) explanatory journalism for her part 
special report airplane-crash investigations. 

While some editors view graphic artwork mere win- 
dow dressing, others have welcomed new ways presenting 
news, many cases without accompanying article. 
the whole, artists say, resistance the trend toward using 
artists journalists diminishing. Govier the Knight- 
Ridder Graphics Network predicts the emergence new 
type story” that integrates words and visuals “where 
it’s all one, you’re moving through the text you see 
what being described.” 


Scott Aiges the music writer for the New Orleans Times- 


Picayune. 
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The idea for special project telling the story the April 1986, 
crash corporate jet came from Dallas Morning News reporter 
David Hanners, who had covered several crashes. Staff designer 
and graphics coordinator Karen Blessen was given stack 
information” and interviewed National Transportation Safety Board 
investigators “at length.” Hanners wrote the text; Blessen drew the 
map. Blessen, who now free-lances, says that the past “things 
were just plopped onto our desks hour before deadline.” 
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ecosystem. Zaneski 
loaded Pitzer with 
documents. After 
working his way 
through them, Pitzer did 
additional research 
libraries and “spent 
awful lot time with 
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[Environmental 
Protection] agency 
members the phone 
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was, ‘What this guy 
doing?’ Now the only 


objections come from 
photographers who, 
think, perceive 
informational graphics 
having encroached 


their space the 
newspaper. think 
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years ago.” 


Early during the Persian Gulf crisis, Kate Cohen, graphics reporter The Orange County Register 
California, recalls, came into the office and there was note desk: ‘Chemical warfare going 
important.’ Immediately started gathering information. 4:30 editor came and said, ‘It’s not 
just chemical warfare, it’s also desert fighting.’ that point the whole graphic changed.” 

Cohen’s principal source information was Army sergeant nearby Camp Pendleton who trains 


soldiers using chemical warfare protective suits. Additional information was gleaned from wire service 
reports and the art own library. Cohen wrote the copy; the artwork was done staff artists 
Nam George Turney, and Andrew Lucas. 

Although Cohen trained graphic artist, she says she “strictly reporter. The only time you'll find 
actually doing artwork when are tremendous pinch.” 
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MASSON, 


The Supreme Court, effort prevent 
journalists from doing their worst, could set standards 
that will keep from doing our best 
MICHAEL HOYT 


“We are all perpetually smoothing and 
rearranging reality conform our 


Janet Malcolm, “Trouble the Archives,” 
The New Yorker, December 1983 


your list things worry about, there’s any 
room, add the Jeffrey Masson-Janet Malcolm libel 
suit, which the Supreme Court heard January and 
expected rule some time before the middle 
the year. Malcolm, journalism’s grand inquisitor, 
the odd position protecting the interests 
journalists way not all are sure want pro- 
tected. And the Court, effort keep from doing our 
worst, could set standards that inhibit from doing our best. 

Like lot subjects unflattering articles, Masson 
claims was terribly misquoted. Unlike most such subjects, 
filed $10 million libel claim and, despite setbacks 
two lower courts, pushed the case the top the legal 
mountain. William Rehnquist and company will soon decide, 
not whether Masson was libeled, but whether this case 
deserves jury. doing they are likely affect 
the way our job. 

The Court, short, being asked decide under what 
circumstances altering public figure’s words libelous: 
How much latitude does the First Amendment give journal- 
ists the use quotes? Masson and his lawyers contend 
that the standards set judges the two lower courts give 
reporters veritable license put false words people’s 
mouths, and they demand stricter rule. Malcolm denies any 
misquote, and her lawyers’ worst-case scenario rule that 
presents the chilling prospect jury trial whenever some- 
body claims have been damaged fabricated quote. 


Michael Hoyt associate editor 


It’s slippery case full Alice Wonderland dis- 
agreements about the meaning the law, about quotation 
marks, and about the words put between them. Let’s start 
with the plaintiff, Jeffrey Moussaieff Masson, “lively, 
inquisitive, brash, very talkative” man, Janet Malcolm 
described him the December 1983 New Yorker articles 
that gave rise the whole mess. “He gave off sheen the 
intellectual big time,” she wrote, “that even those who dis- 
liked him from the start were grudgingly impressed by.” 

the time Malcolm met him, Berkeley 1982, 
Masson (which rhymes with Jason) had experienced rock- 
et-like rise and fall that had made lot noise the usually 
hushed and somber world psychoanalysis. had decided 
switch over psychoanalysis his way toward becom- 
ing, thirty-five, full professor Sanskrit and Indian 
studies. Then 1980, just two years after becoming psy- 
choanalyst, Masson found himself entering the Freudian 
holy holies. was named projects director the Sig- 
mund Freud Archives, keeper and researcher trove 
the great doctor’s hitherto unexamined letters and docu- 
ments. 

Masson had reached this position through his friendship 
with the founder the archives, Kurt Eissler, “grand old 
man contemporary psychoanalysis,” Malcolm de- 
scribed him. Once inside the tabernacle, Masson had zeroed 
some startling material that, the one hand, traced 
Freud’s steps toward developing the basic principles his 
theories and, the other, Masson’s thinking, challenged 
those principles. came believe that Freud had cravenly 
abandoned his “seduction theory” the idea that many 
his patients’ neuroses grew out early sexual abuse and 
had replaced with the less disturbing theory that these neu- 
roses grew out sexual fantasies. What the psychoanalytic 
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MAN HIS WORDS? Jeffrey claim that Janet Malcolm libeled him fabricating quotes New Yorker article 
raises the question just how much precision quoted material the law should require. 


community regards the birth psychoanalyis, Masson 
came regard its abandonment reality. 

Once Masson made his views known publicly, 1981, 
found himself out work, fired his mentor, who felt 
bitterly betrayed. Masson, turn, sued over his ouster and 
soon began telling his story members the press, eventu- 
ally including Janet Malcolm. (When she contacted him 
October 1982, according Malcolm, told her had had 
“premonition” that she would call.) 

Malcolm, for her part, likes write about ways 
look for truth photography (Diana and Nikon: Essays 
the Aesthetic Photography), psychology (Psychoanalysis: 
The Impossible Profession), and journalism (The Journalist 
and the Murderer). She’s wonderful writer, but occasional- 
high-falutin’ (she describes Eissler’s “startlingly familiar” 
upper lip this way: “one has seen this mouth German 
Expressionist art the faces the writers and intellec- 
tuals the drawings Pascin, the paintings Kokoschka, 
the photographs Sander”). many workaday reporters, 
however, that famous opening “The Journalist and the 
Murderer,” her 1989 New Yorker look writer Joe McGin- 
niss’s treatment convicted murderer Jeffrey MacDonald 
Fatal Vision, that reveals her limousine journalist 


need having some excess air let out her tires. quick 


review: 


Every journalist who not too stupid too ful! himself 
notice what going knows that what does morally inde- 
fensible. kind confidence man, preying people’s vani- 
ty, ignorance, loneliness, gaining their trust and betraying them 
without remorse.... 


continues that overblown vein, establishing Mal- 
colm “the béte noirette journalism,” Roslyn 
Mazer, one the lawyers her side, put it. (For range 
opinion the article, see “Dangerous Liaisons? Journalists 
and their Sources,” July/August 1989.) 

Then there her apparent disdain for the ordinary 
working reporter. “The Journalist and the Murderer” she 
mentions Newsday writer, Bob Keeler, who, after giving 
his own book about the MacDonald case, donates his 
notes Malcolm. She doubts that his painstaking work will 
much use: felt put bluntly that Keeler, 
with his prepared questions and his newspaper-reporter’s 
directness, would not get from his subjects the kind 
authentic responses that try elicit from mine with more 
Japanese technique.” When she finds out differently, the les- 
son she derives from the experience not that she might 
have underestimated Keeler but that subjects “will tell their 
story anyone who will listen it.” 

deeper criticism that the journalist-subject relation- 
ship she explores, the one between McGinniss and MacDon- 
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ald, was anything but typical. McGinniss had signed deal 
with MacDonald guaranteeing him access MacDonald, 
convicted 1970 brutally murdering his pregnant wife 
and two daughters, return for share the book’s profits. 
“The Journalist and the Murderer,” Malcolm presents the 
writer feigning friendship preserve that access while 
preparing devastating bestseller that would portray Mac- 
Donald monster. shocked MacDonald learned this 
turnabout only the course interview with Mike Wal- 
lace for Minutes; subsequently sued McGinniss (who 
eventually settled out court) for fraud and breach con- 
tract. The court record these proceedings provided Mal- 
colm with much her material. McGinniss, turn, fired 
back twenty-four-page Epilogue” new edition 
Fatal Vision, charging her with selective and inaccurate 
reporting. the Supreme Court decides send the Masson 
case back lower court for trial, McGinniss will get 
another opportunity: Vanity Fair has assigned him cover 
it. 

Meanwhile, Masson’s suit against Malcolm spiraled 
its way through the courts some Malcolm’s critics 
wondered print why, her long indictment McGinniss, 
she hadn’t mentioned this echo her famous journalist-sub- 
ject betrayal theme. She had spent much time with Masson 
(taping some forty hours interviews), presumably forming 
and not disclosing her opinion him; Masson and his wife 
had visited socially her home New York; but the man 
whom she had been friendly portrayed her writing 
sort satyr turned narcissist, man without the capacity 
for self-doubt. 

She did mention the suit 1990, when “The Journalist 
and the Murderer” became book. fifteen-page “After- 
word” she categorically denies Masson’s charge that she 
ever put invented quotes his mouth. She then goes 
grapple with issue that lies near the heart this case 
the limits precision how journalists quote people, the 
meaning and potential abuse quotation marks. 

understand those limits, may helpful imagine 
mostly frozen lake. The thickest ice represents absolute 
fidelity quote; the visible water, absolute and vicious 
fabrication the deep end. Between those extremes find 
such practices “cleaning up” quotes for grammar pro- 
fanity even sense, and, the thin ice close the water, 
“improving” “interpreting” them. Where the ice some- 
what firmer find all sorts practices reconstructing 
quotes from memory, cutting and pasting and reorganizing 
them for sense, untangling ambiguities, etc. things that, 
for better worse, the time. 

her “Afterword,” Malcolm skates back and forth 

this lake. Sometimes safe: 
The writer nonfiction under contract the reader limit him- 
self events that actually occurred and characters who have 
counterparts real life, and may not embellish the truth about 
these events these characters.... 


But she cannot seem help gliding right the 
warning signs. 


The characters nonfiction, than those fiction, derive 
from the writer’s most idiosyncratic desires and deepest anxieties; 


G. Botsford 
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Janet Malcolm denies misquoting Jeffrey Masson. 


“Only the most 
uncharitable (or inept) 
journalist 
will hold subject his 
literal 


they are what the writer wishes was and worries that is. Mas- 
son, moi.... 

Most journalists who work with tape recorder use the tran- 
scripts interviews merely aid memory 
second chance note-taking rather than text for quotation. 
The transcript not finished version, but kind rough draft 
expression. everyone knows, all seem extremely reluc- 
tant come right out and say what mean thus the bizarre 
syntax, the hesitations, the circumlocutions, the repetitions, the con- 
tradictions, the lacunae almost every non-sentence speak.... 
When journalist undertakes quote subject has interviewed 


sort 
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tape, owes the subject, less than the reader, 
translate his speech into prose. Only the most uncharitable 
inept) journalist will hold subject his literal utterances and fail 
perform the sort editing and rewriting that, life, our ear 
automatically and instantaneously performs.... There are people 
have written about whose verbatim speech barbarous that 
every quotation is, perforce, 


Translate? Rewrite? Are these the thoughts honest 
journalist the far liberal end the cut-and-paste debate? 
someone who sees herself endowed with the 
Olympian ability read minds and substitute for someone’s 
actual words what she perceives them mean? 

With the Rehnquist court frowning down all us, 
Malcolm might have been little less carefree about where 
she executed her elegant figure eights. Meanwhile, those 
who had followed her career may well have wondered this 
was the same Janet Malcolm who, 1984 letter The 
Village Voice, argued that reporters ought give interview 
subjects chance not only hear what they are being quot- 
saying, but also “to reformulate their words retract 
the things they feel foolish about having said. The idea 
journalism not catch people out ... but try repre- 
sent their thoughts and feelings accurately and fairly.” 


ost libel suits against the media, about nine out 

ten, die the long march toward the court- 

room. Some are dropped settled, others fail 

make over the first hurdle that the media tend 

erect the motion dismiss. Here the 

respondent asks judge toss out the case for 
technical reasons the merits for example, the words 
question are not defamatory they are not about the per- 
son bringing the suit. Three four motions dismiss are 
successful, according the Libel Defense Resource Center, 
and the same kill ratio holds the media’s second line 
defense summary judgment, which can sought after 
preliminary evidence has been gathered. 

requests for summary judgment that the public- 
figure libel standard from the seminal 1964 case, Times 
Sullivan, usually first comes into play, the tough standard put 
place give the press the “breathing needs 
its job. 

libelous under Times Sullivan and subsequent 
cases, there must “clear and convincing evidence” that the 
words question are defamatory, substantially false, and 
written with actual malice, meaning the writer knew they 
were false wrote them with reckless disregard for the 
truth. the Masson case, Malcolm and her co-respondents 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc., and Alfred Knopf, 
Inc. (which published her piece book form 1984) 
asked for summary judgment, contending that Masson’s 
charges did not meet the test. They won the dis- 
trict court level 1987, but Masson appealed. 

Along the way, some the reporting about the case got 
sloppy. “Miss Malcolm conceded the fabrications,” stated 
The New York Times (March 21, 1989). “Malcolm ... admit- 
ted inventing quotes attributed Masson,” said The Nation 
(November 12, 1990). Malcolm has neither conceded nor 
admitted any such thing. She insists that she “invented noth- 


ing,” and some cases has notes back her claim. 
generally unreported facet the case that early ver- 
sions his libel suit, Masson claimed that did not say 
several things that Malcolm’s tapes prove did say. Later, 
after learning that these quotes were tape, dropped 
those charges and added others.) 

The press’s errors stemmed from failure distinguish 
between proven facts and assumptions made for the sake 
argument. Both sides agreed the authenticity 
colm’s tapes, but Masson disputed the authenticity her 
notes from untaped conversations. And under the rules 
summary judgment, the notes were not considered because 
they were disputed. Thus, for the purpose deciding the 
case should tossed out summary judgment, the courts 
assumed that the only words Masson had spoken were 
tape, and that Malcolm had altered them writing her arti- 
cle. 

Even assuming this, both courts ruled for Malcolm, 
the ground that the disputed quotes were not different 
enough meaning from what Masson did provably say, 
tape, libelous under the standard. two-to- 
one decision, the appeals court held that evidence deliber- 
ately altered quotations does not infer malice 


the fabricated quotations are either “rational interpretations” 
ambiguous remarks made the public figure ... not “alter 
the substantive content” unambiguous remarks actually made 
the public figure. 


the dissenting judge, Alex Kozinski, that sounded 
like license put words people’s mouths. Under the 
approach, wrote, quotation 


may differ significantly wording and content from what the 
speaker actually uttered, long the writer can argue with 
straight face that rational interpretation what the speaker 
said.... What the court saying, effect, that you make state- 
ments that could reasonably construed boastful arrogant ... 
the reporter may attribute you any other statement reflecting that 
same trait. 


read the application these two points view 
the specific disputed Masson quotes, discussed all the 


judges and argued all the lawyers connected the case, 


experience sort deconstructionist’s nightmare. The 
most famous example, known the “intellectual gigolo” 
quote, part tale sex, lies, and audiotape that begins 
with Masson’s recollection (as recounted Malcolm) 
comment graduate student with whom had had 
affair: 

She said, ‘Well, very nice sleeping with you your room, but 
you’re the kind person who should never leave the room 
just social embarrassment anywhere else, though you 
fine your own room.” And, you know, their way, not 
many words, Eissler and Anna Freud told the same thing. They 
like well enough ‘in own They loved hear from 
what creeps and dolts analysts are. was like intellectual gigo- 
you get your pleasure from him but you take him out 


public. 


The italicized portion represents material that was not 
Malcolm’s tapes. (The words appear, however, with 
minor differences, her typewritten notes the handwrit- 
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ten originals were destroyed, she says which were not 
considered Malcolm’s summary judgment motion. Along 
with the “intellectual gigolo” quote, these notes 
have Masson adding, was like very expensive cat 
elegant cat that was dangerous let out the house.”) 
Masson that putting fictitious words with “com- 
mercial sexual overtones” his mouth, Malcolm had paint- 
him “as someone whose intellect was for sale.” 

The appeals court noted that the tapes contain this 
quote from Masson: 
[Eissler and Anna Freud] felt, sense, was private asset but 
public habiiity. They like when was alone their living room, 
and could talk and chat and tell them the truth about things and 
they would tell me. But that was, sense, much too junior with- 
the hierarchy analysis for these important training analysts 
caughi dead with me. 

The court found that, “while may true that Masson 
did not use the words Malcolm’s inter- 
pretation did not alter the substantive content Masson’s 
description himself ‘private asset but public liabili- 
ty’ Eissler and Anna Freud.” for sexual overtones, the 
judges went say lively footnote that Masson had 
“repeatedly boasted his ability seduce the 
senior analysts,” that had used sexual metaphors 
describe his and other young analysts’ relationships with 
Eissler (e.g., “they’re great suckers and it’s question 
who can suck the and that such statements tend 


THE THING 


The what reporters can with people’s words 
have been grist for journalism debates for years. The limit 
that everyone the debate agrees that don’t put 
words people’s mouths. 

Yet happens. article published this magazine 
decade ago (“Did Really Say That?,” cyr, July/August, 
1980), number reporters voiced their suspicions about 
some the quotes reported their colleagues, and hand- 
ful admitted having fabricated quotes. former New York 
Times reporter said that, because couldn’t bear call par- 
ents children killed tragedies, made their quotes; 
columnist for the New York Daily News blithely admitted 
inventing quote for his Saint Patrick’s Day parade 
coverage. 

Such flouting the rules is, may assume, rare. 
the other hand, can journalists quote verbatim? 

Not even court reporters the government employees 
whose sole job listen and transcribe exactly what said 
are able bring everything across the barrier between 
oral and written language. Anne Graffam Walker, for her 
Ph.D. dissertation Georgetown University (reprinted last 
year Language the Judicial Process), studied the work 
court reporters and wrote, her conclusion, that although 
believe that quotation marks mean exact ... have 
discovered that these quotation marks are metaphors best. 


prove that saw his relationship with the pair “at least 
part intimate, mysterious, and perhaps surreptitious 
diversion not unlike that 

Further, the appeals court argued that since the quote 
seemed not Masson’s self-assessment, but rather his 
report Eissler’s and Anna Freud’s assessment him, 
wasn’t defamatory the first place. (Masson’s lawyer would 
later counter that the passage read the court read it, 
still remains damaging falsely say that such eminences 
Eissler and Anna Freud thought his client was intellectual 
gigolo.) 

Judge Kozinski, the stretch from “private asset but 
public liability” gigolo” was too far. 
read, intellectual gigolo suggests someone who forsakes 
intellectual integrity exchange for pecuniary other 
gain.... can see justification for giving this emotionally 
loaded term the most conceivable interpretation.” 
another lively footnote, Kozinski argued that the majori- 
ty’s “rational interpretation” test, applied the “suck” 
quotes and pulled its limits, would allow Malcolm 
quote Masson saying, often had oral sex with 

Much the court rulings and the long briefs filed 
each side taken with these comparisons, between dis- 
puted quotes that are not tape and similar material that is. 

Meanwhile, there corollary debate: Masson’s 
lawyers contend that any damaging quote, fabricated, rises 
the level libel falsity and malice simply virtue 


PEOPLE SAY 


They signify the often successful attempt preserve mean- 
ing across form, but they cannot relied themselves 
what they mean be: guarantee that what read 
exactly what was said.... amount skill can overcome 
the intrinsic barrier exactness presented the need 
move from one modality another.” 

Journalists, course, often have much higher “barri- 
than the court reporters Walker studied. 
They are often writing down one set words, listening 
another, and formulating question elicit third. 

course, verbatim quotes are quite often not desire- 
able, given the way people talk (see “The, Uh, Quotation 
Quandary,” May/June 1990). Take the president the 
United States. Here, according Maureen Dowd The 
New York Times, what George Bush said when asked 
Tennessee, high school would seek ideas 
from overseas improve U.S. education: 


Well, I’m going kick that one right into the end zone the 
Secretary Education. But, yes, have all travels good 
deal, goes abroad. have lot people the department that 
does that. We’re having international this not much edu- 
cation dealing with the environment big international con- 
ference coming up. And get all the time exchanges 
ideas. But think we’ve got set out there and want 
give credit your governor McWherter and your former gover- 
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having been invented. And fabricated quotes, they con- 
tend, more damage than paraphrase. The words 
Robert Coles, his Boston Globe review New 
Yorker piece, have been put forward support that argu- 
ment: Masson, wrote, “emerges gradually, grandiose 
egotist meanspirited, self-serving, full braggadocio, 
impossibly arrogant, and, the end, self-destructive fool. 
But not Janet Malcolm who calls him such: his own 
words reveal this psychological profile.” 

Malcolm’s side, the other hand, argues that there 
should special rules for quotes. Both sides, inter- 
esting note, claim that their position the one that main- 
tains the delicate Times Sullivan balance between the 
rights the press and the rights the individual. 

The battle has been joined others. Malcolm’s amici 
curiae include Time Inc., the American Society Newspa- 
per Editors, the National Association Broadcasters, the 
Reporters Committee for Freedom the Press, and print 
and broadcast professional organizations. The only newspa- 
per that sided with Malcolm, however, was The Point Reyes 
Light, the little California weekly that became symbol 
libel harassment during the 1970s when faced more than 
billion suits arising from its Pulitzer Prize-winning 
coverage the Synanon Foundation Church. 

Masson has interesting list well, with noticeable 
tilt the right. One his two amicus briefs was filed the 
Mountain States Legal Foundation, Coors family organiza- 


tion first headed James Watt; the other comes from 
hoc group called Journalists and Academics Concerned 
About Media Integrity, which includes two editors Robert 
Poole Reason and Emmett Tyrrell, Jr., The Ameri- 
can Spectator, plus the director media analysis for Accu- 
racy Media. Masson’s Pulitzer Prize-winner Clark Mol- 
enhoff, journalism professor Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, who feels that journalism has become increasingly 
sloppy since Watergate and that since and editors 
can’t seem clean their act the courts ought for 
them. 

Along with all this artillery both sides can point 
smart bombs historians. Alhough not part any 
orief, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., wrote op-ed piece The 
Wall Street Journal backing Masson and saying that the 
‘green light” the court appeals gave fabrication quo- 
tations could “notably reduce the value journalism for his- 
torians and for citizens.” 

Edmund Morris, whose The Rise Theodore Roosevelt won 
Pulitzer and who the authorized biographer Ronald 
Reagan. admires Judge Kozinski’s dissent for its “bril- 
liant writing,” but believes “would make for very bad and 
very law.” would inhibit, for example, “the 
writer who just didn’t have tape recorder” the critical 
moment, and would violate, says, “the sacred right 
honest writers represent the truth they heard it.” 


nor Lamar Alexander we’ve gotten great ideas for national 
goals program from this country from the governors who 
were responding to, maybe, the principal your high school, for 
heaven’s sake! 


iven notebook full such language, 

most reporters would edit and prune, and 

some would cut and paste, reorganize and 

rearrange, for quotes; outside the quote 

marks, they would paraphrase. the lib- 

eral end the quotation debate, here 
one the more respected writers and teachers the sub- 
ject, William Zinsser, Writing Well: “Play with the 
all means selecting, rejecting, thinning, trans- 
posing their order, saving good one for the end. Just make 
sure that the play fair.” 

Given these factors, how well do, least, with 
keeping the source’s actual words? 

tend think are very good it. Thus, the 
results 1986 study, which compared newspaper accounts 
sensational Canadian murder trial with the actual trial 
record, are jolting. Peter Calamai, the University Regi- 
na, Saskatchewan, found 883 quote discrepancies per- 
cent the total sample (see “Briefings,” July/August, 
1987). 
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But that’s only part the story. Adrienne Lehrer, pro- 
fessor linguistics the University Arizona, went fur- 
ther, examining whether such discrepancies violated the 
sense what was said. She taped public events obtained 
interview tapes that served the basis for fifteen articles 
ten Arizona reporters and found verbatim quote rate 
only percent news stories, just percent longer 
interviews. 

Almost all the discrepancies, however, were along the 
lines substituting “such periods Watergate” for “such 
times Watergate.” She found only two errors that resulted 
“different meanings that were incompatible with the sto- 
“people from Spain” somehow became “Mexicans” 
one quote, and “Israelites” became another, 
piece about archeology. 

Interestingly, Lehrer noted that the stories produced 
reporters who used tape recorders were not more accurate 
than those reporters who used notes. “In fact,” she 
observed, “the same kinds errors quotations can 
found transcriptions those individuals who helped 
transcribe tapes.” 

appears that the dangerous journey from some- 
one’s mouth through reporter’s mind and into print, exact 
wording often falls the wayside, while meaning tends 
survive. 
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here does not seem much body libel law 
about misquotes. One case that both sides the Mal- 
colm-Masson dispute refer was brought New 
Jersey mayor who talking about litterbug prob- 
lem said that new immigrants had come his city 
without certain clean-citizen habits. was translated 
Spanish-language newspaper having said that Hispan- 
ics are “pigs,” with pigs, cerdos, quotes. But the courts 
saw the translation litterbugs pigs, Spanish, 
acceptable, partly because there direct translation. 
Another case brought both sides involves Johnny 
Carson and tabloid writer who admitted having quoted 
him length without the benefit ever having spoken 
him. appellate court frowned that, reversing summary 
judgment and sending the case trial: 


the catalogue responsibilities journalists ... must 
canon that journalist does not invent quotations and attribute them 
actual persons. writer can sit down the quiet his cubicle 
and create conversations logical extension what must have 
gone on” and dispense this news, difficult perceive what 
First Amendment protection such fiction can claim. 


But that case seems far cry from Masson, with Mal- 
colm’s forty hours taped interviews not mention 
pages typed notes (which contain, among other disputed 
quotes, the words gigolo”) that were never 
taken into account the courts. Johnny Carson had moun- 
tain direct evidence, including admission the overly 
creative writer; Masson, seems anyway, has not 
much more than circumstantial evidence. 
basically his werd against hers. 

his eloquent dissent, Judge Kozinski notes that this 
often the situation libel one word against another: 
majority thus seems create new rule libel law: 


your rule, every 
misquote 
would give rise 
inference 


Sandra Day 


swearing contest between reporter and subject, the reporter 
always wins.” Kozinski’s solution appears deny 
summary judgment and send the case jury solution 
that ought give journalists pause, since trial preparation 
horrendously expensive, terms time and money. And 
juries often punish speech they simply don’t like, the First 
Amendment notwithstanding. the Supreme Court takes the 
Kozinski line, you might expect more “misquote” lawsuits, 
more them survive summary judgment, and, result, 
fewer profiles courage among editors and publishers when 


comes hard-hitting stories. You might even get letter 
yourself someday, that contains the line client did not 
say those words.” 

This what happened Malcolm. Reporters who have 
Janet Malcolm the journalism critic may well 
sympathize with Janet Malcolm the defendant. 


January the man the center the case, Jef- 

frey Masson, sat the center the crowded 

Supreme Court hearing room looking handsome 

and nervous movie star Oscar night. His 

lawyer, Charles Morgan, Jr., seemed cool and 

collected until some the justices, rocking above 
him their big black chairs, began whittle away some 
his arguments. The court, fact, seemed pare down the 
most extreme positions both sides. 

Morgan twice pushed his idea that comparing the 
meanings alleged misquotes and known actual quotes 
such “intellectual gigolo” versus “private asset but pub- 
lic was not even necessary summary judg- 
ment, because deliberate and damaging misquote defi- 
nition met the falsity and malice standards libel. The jus- 
tices twice seemed poke the notion full holes. Justice 
John Paul Stevens, for example, asked whether malice could 
inferred the defendant’s alleged misquote was /ess dam- 
aging than uncontested quote. Morgan waffled. “By your 
rule,” said Justice Sandra Day O’Connor, “every misquote 
would give rise inference malice. The reporter 
whose tape gets garbled who relies memory risk.” 
“At risk, yes; liable, no,” Morgan replied. 

Malcolm’s lawyer, Bartow Farr III, took something 
beating his argument that false and damaging quote 
carried more throw weight than falsely alleging damag- 
ing fact. Chief Justice William Rehnquist clearly did not 
agree. don’t think your point view makes enough 
allowance for the fact that putting words someone’s 
mouth hits lot harder” than false paraphrase. Justice 
Antonin Scalia, turn, questioned Farr’s proposition that 
deliberately changing someone’s words was legally mean- 
ingless unless there evidence that the alteration changed 
the “gist.” may not mean enough send case trial, 
Scalia said, appearing think out loud, “but means some- 
thing.” Farr tried put some distance between journalism 
standards and legal standards, and attempted drive home 
the justices the danger sending case trial merely 
because somebody charged that had been misquoted. 

dramatized the point citing one the quotations 
Masson had originally claimed had never said, but had 
then dropped after learning that the quote was tape. But 
for that tape, Farr said, Masson would still arguing that 
had right take that example jury. 

Farr’s point was one that might have sent slight chill 
down the spines the reporters the room, although you 
couldn’t tell. They were leaning forward listen the jus- 
tices hopped from subject subject malice falsity, 
gigolo gist. taping allowed the courtroom, and 
they scribbled various-sized notebooks, using partial 
quotes and homemade shorthand, trying get every word 
right. 
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OPINION 


ETTING 
OVER 
PACK GUILT 


LAURENCE BARRETT 


who are about replenish our fre- 
quent-flier accounts covering the 
1992 presidential elections apparently 
have great deal for which atone. Not 
since the critiques Vietnam reportage 
has one subdivision the trade come 
for such intense scrutiny. 

Appraisals political coverage the 
1988 presidential campaign tumbled 
even before the returns. Superficiality 
was common complaint. The most 
trenchant line that score came from 
Joan Didion, who noted the media’s 
blindness “the contradictions inherent 
reporting that which only 
order reported.” Assorted commen- 
tators also lodged contradictory charges 
inappropriate objectivity amounting 
passivity and favoritism. 

When the public got crack grad- 
ing political reporting post- 
mortem survey the Times Mirror 
Center for The People The Press 
the aggregate mark was pitiful D+. 

One aspect what has become 
blanket assault carries special irony. 
seeing new version pack jour- 
nalism; call Pack Guilt. While there 
are inadequacies galore that deserve 
attention, journalists have wrapped 
themselves tightly collective mea 
culpa that the role the individual 
reporter seems vaporized. 

One side effect this dyspepsia 
changing the political guard major 
newspapers. Thomas Rosenstiel the 
Los Angeles Times reported January 
that some the classiest youngish polit- 


aurence deputy Washington 
chief for Time magazine. 


ical reporters had opted for new assign- 
ments 1992. After interviewing the 
changelings, along with some gray- 
beards, including me, Rosenstiel 
summed up: “The political journalists 
are feeling the same malaise and disen- 
chantment with politics that voters have 
been showing.” 

Certainly, the business politics 
becomes increasingly banal and pro- 
grammed, preventing coverage from 
following suit becomes more difficult. 
The sense that the audience tuning 
out both palpable and painful. 

Still, mused after the interview with 
Rosenstiel, what has become general- 
ized sense joyless impotence over- 
done. Thirty-two years ago, when the 
New York Herald Tribune’s metro desk 
steered local politics, decided 
that few any beats were more fun than 
this one. Covering first presidential 
campaign 1964 reinforced that view. 

But hope it’s more than nostalgia 
that prompts think that the assign- 
ment still worthwhile. occupy 
front-row seat the only truly national 
event that Americans participate in, 


CAMPAIGN ‘92 


able relay the sights, sounds, and sig- 
nificance the enterprise others, 
must large opportunity for anyone 
the trade. 

Which isn’t deny that there are 
some serious flaws the way 
about this business. Probably the most 
serious that become adept 
covering the process politics that 
skitter away from the main mission 
namely, give the audience much 
insight and information can help 
decide how wants vote. 

Along with the criticism coverage 
campaign have come many pro- 
posals for “reform.” Some are obvi- 
ous seem unexceptionable. 
largely the admonitions Washing- 
ton Post columnist David Broder, for 
instance, coverage the 1990 mid-term 
campaign featured much parsing 
political advertising for accuracy and 
fairness. 

That approach contains not-so-subtle 
catch, however. isn’t all clear 
whether viewers focus the nub the 
initial assault our well-intentioned 
efforts act truth squad. fact, any 


time pack mentality seizes us, risk 
excess and unintended consequences. 

Some suggestions are the macro 
level. antidote politics sound 
bite and other trivia, hear proposals 
for structured, direct exchanges 
between the major-party candidates. The 
catch that one variation would require 
congressional action (improbable), while 
none would deal effectively with nomi- 
nation contests large omission). 

Decisions such proposals will not 
daily, weekly schedule supply most 
what the electorate learns about the cam- 
paign. the meantime, would 
well focus our self-scrutinizing 
items over which the individual journal- 
ist has some control. Considering few 
common sins may help. 


The Sin Misleading Memory. 
Whether covered previous cam- 
paigns simply read about them, 
tend approach each election with men- 
tal architecture shaped the last few. 
So, since Iowa had delineated nomina- 
tion rivalries previous contests, the 
early 1986. But neither the first-place 
nor the second-place finishers 
either party won the nomination. All 
who invested heavily straw- 
vote futures could have spent some 
our time more profitably other ways. 

the early stages 1980, some writ- 
ers and editors the Bos-Wash axis 
refused take Ronald Reagan seriously. 
Surely, they reasoned, the G.O.P. had 
learned from its terrible mistake nom- 
inating right-wing radical 

The obvious point that each election 
has its own dynamic. It’s already clear 
that the 1992 campaign will shorter 
than the last four. That will affect the 
horse-race aspect variety ways 
making more difficult, for instance, for 
relative unknown build momentum. 
Further, the issue landscape 
nearly serene was 1988. The 
country will either in, will have 
recently emerged, from serious reces- 
sion. The outcome the war the Per- 
sian Gulf, whatever may be, will have 
political impact. One conclusion: bone 
the politics economics and 
national security, preferably not 


The Sin Prediction (which have 
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just committed). The high rate error 
our forecasting has, over the years, erod- 
our credibility. The media-made 
boomlets for George Romney (1968), 
Edmund Muskie (1972), Henry Jackson 
(1976), and John Connally (1980) come 
mind. does the assertion, 
prominent network type, that Reagan’s 
candidacy died lowa. Dealing intelli- 
gently with yesterday and today wor- 
thy challenge; rule, should let 
tomorrow wait its turn. 


The Sin Political Science. This 
one particularly seductive. Why? 
Because highly sophisticated polling 
gives some the arcane data that 
campaign insiders have and allows 
sound authoritative. Later, sounding 
equally authoritative, explain why 
some results were best ephemeral 
worst misleading. This enterprise helps 
political scientists their work but 
doesn’t much for ordinary citizens. 
Our employers won’t (and shouldn’t) 
give polling. But period when 
editorial budgets are under heavy pres- 
sure, should suggesting better 
ways spend scarce bucks. 
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The Sin Insideritis. This can 
afflict all specialists, whether it’s the 
police reporter who eventually looks 
the world through cop’s eyes the poli- 
tics junkie who begins think like 
campaign manager. special danger 
for because increases the spiritual 
distance between and our audience. 
can also skew our judgment. depend 
heavily campaign handlers for 
inside material that, consciously oth- 
erwise, sometimes trade good 
reviews for good stuff. And are lured 
into doing more stories than 
necessary because our best sources are 
immersed process. 

That happened the winter 
when became fascinated with 
the John Sears faction within Reagan’s 
entourage. Taken with Sears’s intellect 
(and more home with his Washington 
ways than with the Californians’ seem- 
ing provincialism), let that cultural 
affinity shade couple stories. And 
several made too much Reagan’s 
decision fire Sears and his allies. 
1987, Joe Biden initially got more seri- 
ous press attention than his candidacy 
deserved least partly because 
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recruited many advisers who enjoyed 
rapport with national reporters. 


The Sin Guild Mentality. While 
most political reporters have picked 
expertise one discipline another, 
few any can intelligently with the 
panoply big issues. Yet guild thinking 
presumes the opposite when the cam- 
paign full flower and sheafs posi- 
tion papers sprout like weeds from hell. 

Since comprise the political guild 
and these proposals are part the cam- 
paign, claim first refusal rights. 
September 1980, Reagan finally 
unveiled his detailed fiscal program, 
replete with fact sheets and explication 
his economists. were the road, 
pausing for breath Chicago, and most 
had just couple hours file 
what amounted the roadmap 
Reaganomics. 

Now and then our editors assign 
this sort task specialists. could 
encourage that practice fessing 
ignorance when appropriate and pointing 
out when grandiose proposal demands 
more rigorous scrutiny than can pro- 
vide before the next dash the plane. 


D535 


Implicit much the recent crticism 
campaign coverage the assumption 
that can somehow restore campaigns 
not assumption share find useful. 
For one thing, that condition mythic. 
For another, must report what is, and 
the trivialization politics part the 
story. While can better job 
keeping perspective, cannot 
ignore 

Meanwhile, national election is, 
among other things, exercise opti- 
mism and renewal. too optimistic 
believe that improving our own perfor- 
mance can have least marginal effect 
how the candidates perform? 


SHIELD 
LAWS 


GILBERT CRANBERG 
It's familiar refrain: licensing jour- 
nalists awful idea. Besides, it’s 
incompatible with the First Amendment. 
After all, you give the government 
power say who practices journalism, 
you give stranglehold the press. 
the above true, why then pos- 
sess government document that certi- 
fies journalist? The document 
signed state district court 
judge. not license such, but 
bears uncomfortable similarities one: 
tected class.” affirms qualifica- 
tions. gives legal protections 
enjoyed few other citizens. 
became member the select 
group court-certified journalists who 
are not the payroll news organi- 
zation after was subpoenaed 


Gilbert Cranberg, former editor The Des 
Moines editorial page, George 
Gallup Professor the University 
journalism school. 


deposed and produce documents 
connection with lawsuit that chal- 
lenged the way county officials financed 
controversial race-track. 

had written free-lance op-ed pieces 
for The Des Moines Register that ques- 
tioned the legality the financing. One 
the articles concluded, court suit 
anybody?” When the suit was filed the 
county’s lawyers demanded that tell 
them everything knew about the issue. 
Journalists resent subpoenas; virtually 
always, they resist them. lawyers 
moved quash the subpoena the 
basis that, journalist, was protected 
the qualified privilege lowa’s courts 
carved out for members the press. 

The county disputed that was jour- 
nalist. cited retirement from the 
Register and questioned whether had 
contractual agreement for articles after 
retired. argued that should 
required disprove the possibility that 
was “acting only citizen/political 
activist who happened have his views 
and opinions published newspaper.” 

media lawyers, required under 
the circumstances, submitted stack 
published articles show that leaving 
the Register’s payroll did not mean that 
had left journalism. The court cited the 
exhibits finding that had been “con- 
tinuously engaged journalistic report- 
ing, writing, and editing since (retiring) 
from The Des Moines Register 1982.” 

Describing what had written the 
race-track issue and noting that was 
paid for the work, the judge found “that 
Gilbert Cranberg was journalist investi- 
gating and writing articles the govern- 
mental funding the ... race track.” 
was small step for the court then 
quash the subpoena. For which 
grateful. would have found the prospect 
having let government officials paw 
through files totally repugnant. 
Almost repugnant, fact, being 
obliged the legal system invite 
government official canvass work 
and decide that journalist. 

The First Amendment supposed 
protect every citizen. lot citizens 
community were angered the 
race-track deal. one them who 
lacked record journalist had writ- 
ten piece identical mine, would that 
have been the work journalist 
citizen/political activist? sure 
thing that John Citizen would 


protected from harassment subpoena 
John Journalist. 

Twenty-eight states have enacted 
shield laws protect journalists from 
being used pawns litigation. Protec- 
tion for journalists about fifteen other 
states based court rulings grounded 
the First Amendment. The first thing 
the courts when they apply the laws 
and rulings determine whether the 
person who claims journalist 
belongs the “protected class.” 

member the protected class, 
many states the person must “con- 
nected with” wire service publica- 
tion, radio station. Often, the 
publication has issued regular 
intervals” and have general circulation. 
other words, the traditional press. The 
one-time occasional pamphleteer 
would have tough time qualifying 
journalist many jurisdictions. 

One the most expansive definitions 
who journalist was fashioned 
the Second Circuit Court Appeals 
1987 (von Biilow Auersperg von 
Biilow). Citing the First Amendment, the 
court spread umbrella broad that 
covers not just the institutionalized press 
but virtually anybody, including the 
novice pamphleteer, who intends dis- 
seminate information the public even 
“carbon paper mimeograph.” 

The Second Circuit’s recognition 
citizen-journalists makes especially good 
sense age when desktop publishing 
vastly increases the potential number 
investigative Many 
editorial-page editors, moreover, now 
prefer downplay syndicated writers 
favor home-grown contributors who 
dig into local issues. These citizen-jour- 
nalists deserve the same legal 
footing regular staffers when comes 
being hassled subpoenas. 

Meanwhile, the press ought 
uneasy about the bargain has struck. 
Last year, more than 4,000 subpoenas 
were served news organizations 
force them divulge information. 
return for degree protection from 
such prying, the press acquiesces 
system which the government decides 
who journalist under criteria that can 
exclude citizen-critics. it’s not exactly 
licensing when that happens, gov- 
ernment sanction for select class 
institutional journalists. 

court suit anybody? 
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THE 
JOB 


DIARY 


New Daily News and nine its 
unions began significant labor battle 
late October that was still being 


fought press time, February. Joel 


Siegel, the News’s transportation 
reporter until the strike began, kept 
record his thoughts and feelings the 
bitter struggle progressed. 


OCTOBER 25: The news the radio 
not good: minor dispute the 
Brooklyn printing plant the Daily 
prompted thirty drivers briefly 
walk out. The News quickly bused 
replacements, declaring the workers 
strike. The long-anticipated showdown 
has begun. 

monitoring post Brooklyn, 
where I’m doing day interviews for 
upcoming series immigrants 
reshaping New York. every chance, 
call the paper’s East Forty- 
second Street offices. Nobody seems 
know what will happen, but most expect 
the worst. 

the day wears on, fight the urge 
give assignment. the works 
for six months, the immigration series 
has become the talk the paper. Most 
the staff has been involved. With the 
series, the Daily News has rediscovered 
part its audience, and there talk 
creating immigration beat. The series 
supposed start nine days. call 
investigative reporter Kevin McCoy. 
“This was the finest hour the 
Daily say. look what 
happening.” 

drive back the main office and 
police trailer parked the street, and 
dozens cops ring the art deco build- 
ing. Inside, the seventh-floor newsroom 
eerily empty. The paper’s ace rewrite 


man, Stuart Marques, ready top the 
labor story. there full-blown strike, 
will write the news lead for the final 
edition. Then will strike, too. 

clean out desk. The old question, 
“If your house fire, what would 
you take?” longer hypothetical. 
take Rolodex, four important files, 
micro-casette recorder, wife’s 
picture, assorted press cards, and subway 
maps. Reams government documents 
painstakingly collected over the years 
don’t make the cut. For some reason 
embarrassment for expecting the worst 
and taking belongings? walk out 
the back the nearly empty newsroom 
and out the job love. immediately 
regret that didn’t leave through the 
front. 


OCTOBER 30: The reporters scheduled 
soul-searching meeting for today. 
hardliners don’t. think the 

majority us, including 
myself, are some- 
where between. 
want sort out. 
editors last night. 
spoke three the 
phone. Contrary the 
paper’s threats that 


would immediately 
been filled 


But one editor told me. 
“The window clos- 


ing.” NOT 
ng. 


woke believing 
that most woulc 
cross the picket line. 


not staunch union 


man. belong The News- 

paper Guild for two reasons: 
general sense that the principle union- 
ism “good” and because have 
pay weekly guild dues anyway. 

When the first labor rumblings the 
News began last year, was privately 
part the company’s amen chorus. 
Featherbedding bleeding the News, the 
company said, and the unions are block- 
ing the cost-cutting needed secure the 
future. sounded right me. per- 
sonal level, never “needed” the 
union. I’ve always done job well and 
have been treated well editors. 
this strike about fossilized unions pro- 


POLICE 


tecting the right have twice the men 
necessary printing press, count 
out. 

Yet believe the right workers 
bargain collectively. And over the last 
year I’ve grown troubled the compa- 
ny’s tactics. hired law firm notorious 
for union-busting and forcing strikes. 
proposed boost the guild’s pay per- 
cent over three years. But the fine print 
would have eliminated guaranteed 
workweek, guaranteed health benefits, 
severance pay, and seniority rights 
gutting most union protections. And 
supposedly not one the unions 
our owner The Tribune Company 
has targeted! 

This strike seems not about 
featherbedding all but the right 
unions exist meaningfully. 


cross, not cross? The mental 
debate continues colleague after col- 


this strike 
about 
fossilized 
unions 
protecting 
unnecessary 
jobs, 

count out 


BADGE 
HONOR: 
old New York 

City press pass 


league speaks our meeting. Most 
make case stay out, give the strike 
chance force serious negotiations. 
Then Joyce Young, long-time reporter, 
rises. She’s single mother with two 
children; striking will cause financial 
burden, she says. But she will not in. 
that point make mind. 

say piece anyway: think the 
company wrong, but doubt can 
win. Still, too many colleagues whom 
admire and respect, who have been the 
paper twenty years more, who define 
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ANNUAL YEARBOOK EXPERTS, 
AUTHORITIES SPOKESPERSONS 12,000 
topics indexed 1,400 sources. $37.25 postpaid, 
free brochure. Write: 2233 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
#540, Washington, D.C. 20007 (202) 333- 

4904. 

ATTENTION MEDICAL JOURNALISTS! The 
book, “Warning: The Media May Harmful 
Your Health!” (1988, Andrews McMeel), 


available for $5.95 from author. Ralph Heussner, 
654 First Ave., Mendota Hts, 55118. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
THE UNIVERSITY MONTANA seeks 


journalist teach reporting and editing and other 
undergraduate and graduate courses. Ten years 
professional experience required. M.A. and 
college teaching experience desirable. Tenure- 
Applications must postmarked 
later than April Send letter application, 
résumé and names references Chairman, 
Search Committee, School Journalism, Uni- 
versity Montana, Missoula, Mont. 59812. 
equal opportunity/affirmative action 
employer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PAPER Robert Anthony. New 
personal computing column delivers news and 
advice plain English. Readers can send 
questions via electronic mail and read the 
responses your newspaper. Attract new read- 
ers and computer advertising! Stadium Circle 
Features, Department 370 Court Street, Suite 
85, Brooklyn, 11231. Phone: (718) 797- 
0210. MCI Mail: 373-1994. 


THE FORUM FOR U.S.-SOVIET DIALOGUE, 
non-governmental, non-partisan organization, 
will sponsor meeting mid-career profession- 
als the Soviet Union (Moscow and Minsk) 
July 1-14. Topics under discussion will include 
regional security, arms control, education, law 
and trade. For further information and application 
forms, contact Dr. Mark Habeeb, 2500 
N.W., Suite 622, Washington, D.C. 20007 (Tele- 
phone: 202/833-3608). 
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our May/June 1991 issue for 
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the Daily News aren’t going in. 
can’t walk past your bodies and sit next 
your replacements,” say. Privately, 
also feel that long stay together, 
there point staying out: they can’t 
put out quality paper without us. 

high school yearbook, friend 
had written, “Maybe get write 
for the Daily News some day.” reces- 
sion the doorstep and the job market 
tight. There are valid arguments for 
going and for staying out. Yet deep 
inside feel have made the right deci- 

front the News building. “The 
toughest part,” say, “is that every day 
make the decision give job and 
not in, and the next day job still 
there, waiting for me, and have make 
the decision all over again.” which 
columnist Mike McAlary replies: 
like being recovering alcoholic.” 


NOVEMBER the evening, 
strike headquarters, angry guild mem- 
ber phones in, complaining news 
report local television station that 
tied store firebombing Brooklyn 
the striking unions. opinion poll con- 
ducted for the striking unions shows that 
the public sympathizes with us. But 
are getting killed the issue violence 
and threats against news dealers, and the 
News doing everything can 
exploit the issue. get copy the 
News’s press release jour “Union 
Violence Against Newsstand Dealers 
Continuing” that highlights the 
Brooklyn firebombing. 

But the cops have evidence that the 
firebombing tied the strike; three 
kids were seen running from the store 
before the blaze. call all the stations 
and wire services, urging them call 
police public information. call the 
offending station speak with the per- 
son responsible for the false report. 
man picks the phone. “What makes 
the police credible?” asks, 
defensively. “Well, they certainly are 
credible the News,” reply. get 
condescending with me,” says. the 
news, the station broadcasts the 
same false information. 


NOVEMBER 10: Here the strike 
scorecard: nearly the entire cityside 
reporting staff out the five-reporter 


city hall bureau, the Albany bureau, 
nearly all the top rewrite and general 
assignment reporters, all the investiga- 
tive reporters, all the guild-covered 
columnists, and most the borough- 
based reporters. The Washington bureau 
and national desk are mostly in, and all 
but one photographer has returned. lit- 
tle more than half the entertainment and 
feature writers are in. 

The strike has broken long-term 
friendships. Former colleagues taunt 
each other from opposite sides police 
barricades. The reporters mainly resent 
for crossing are the ones who would 
have been booted long ago wasn’t 
for union protection. Amazingly, most 
them have gone in. 


NOVEMBER 12: working for the 
The Real News. It’s strike newspaper 
put out the unions. spent two hours 
this morning with reporter Don Gentile 
handing out 1,500 copies upper 
west side subway stop. Don classic 
News reporter. One 


his pre-strike stories, 
about the stabbing 


five-year-old, began 


“Sometimes, even cops 
cry.” He’s the only the real 
reporter know Daily Neus, 

journalism with 
tattoo, which got 
during assignment roster 
tattoo parlors. You just out-of-town 

ike Don, something the 

Daily News trying negotiators, 
with its lengthening and flacks 
lineup replacements now 
anding the 
ing the paper 


paper, began believing 
for the first time that the 
News may not win the 
strike. Dozens people 
first refused take The Real News, 
thinking was the scabloid. who 
understood that the strike paper, 
offered buy it, even though free. 


NOVEMBER 14: The striking reporters 
shared forgotten feeling today: eupho- 
ria. front-page story today’s New 
York Times prompted endless high-fives 
guild headquarters. quoted two Ken- 
tucky men who said they were hired 
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security company bait strikers into 
violence, then videotape the mayhem. 
The story takes lot wind out the 
News’s arguments about violence. 

striking reporter has gone back 
work since the first week the strike, 
and some reporters who crossed the 
picket line have come back out. Now the 
chance any more defections seems nil. 


DECEMBER visited the cramped 
city hall newsroom, Room and 
looks like neutron bomb had hit the 
corner reserved for the Daily News. Old 
press releases and newspapers litter the 
desks and nobody there. “Boycott 
Daily News” stickers cover the computer 
screens. 

there address invitations for 
guild fundraiser. Late that afternoon, one 
the News replacement workers walks 
in. Striking reporter Eddie Borges and 
stop talking, look each other, and walk 
away. 

There are two kind replacements 
the people loan from other Tribune 
papers, and those hired take our jobs. 
There not striker know who doesn’t 
have contempt for both. It’s not ques- 
tion believing unions not. What 
kind reporter would take another’s job 
away? 

The replacements tend get the cold 
shoulder from journalism colleagues 
across the city. That’s what happens 
when the replacement shows Room 
reporter for another paper says 
loudly, that scab the room? Are 
you scab?” first the replacement just 
ignores the taunting, hunkering over her 
desk and talking the phone, smile 
her face. Finally, she can take 
more. “I’m not scab! I’m management 
scum!” she snaps, hoping end the 
taunts. that point, another striking 
News reporter, Adam Nagourney, calls 
friend the News check the woman’s 
status. She scab after all. 


DECEMBER 10: It’s very surreal. The 
strike seven weeks old and many 
supposedly have been replaced, but 
when call old telephone extension 
still hear voice the answering 
machine. 

sounds silly, but it’s relief that 
one has erased message. some 
level, still linked the paper. For 
the same reason, have not been among 


AVIATION JOURNALISM 
AWARD 


The 1991 Max Karant Award for 
Excellence Aviation Journalism 
will given for fair and insightful 
coverage aviation. 
There are two categories entries: print and 

broadcast. 
A$1,000 award will given each category 

based works published broadcast 

1990 only. 
Deadline for entries August 1991. 
For more information obtain entry forms, 
call (301) 695-2160 write: 

AOPA Communications Division 
421 Aviation Way 
Frederick, 21701 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


sponsored the 
American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 


recognize excellence reporting speech, language and hearing 
disorders, their impact and the roles speech-language pathologists and 
audiologists. award $1,000 will presented each four catego- 
ries: newspaper, television, magazine and radio. 


For information and entry forms contact: 
ASHA Media Awards, Public Information 
American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 


10801 Rockville Pike Rockville, 20852 
(301) 897-5700 


Entry deadline: July 1991 


Materials must published broadcast between June 1990 and May 31, 1991. 


1990 Award Recipients are: 


Television Jill The Chedd-Angier Production Co. “The Voice Within” PBS’ 
“Discover: The World Science” 


April WHNT-TV, Huntsville, “Better Hearing and Speech” 
Magazine Bernard Ohanian and Greta Parenting “Now We're Talking” 
Radio David Baron, WBUR-FM, Boston “Digital Hearing Aids” Nationa! Public Radio 


Newspaper Rick Bonino, The Spokesman-Review/Spokane Chronicle. 
“Smoothing Things Out For Stutterers” 
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the many striking who returned 
with management’s permission clean 


out their desks and empty their computer 
files. There’s another reason: consider 


the three-foot-high collection docu- 
ments left behind personal mon- 
ument. long it’s there, someone 
will forced remember that I’m not 
there. 


JANUARY the unions met 


Brooklyn today plot national boycott 
against The Tribune Company. About 


master’s study. 


New York University 


(212) 998-5030 


M.A. 


Please send about your program 
Sixth- Year Certificate 


600 people attended, from reporters 
electricians pressmen. 

Striking reporters have heard the same 
question dozens times: How can you 
guys out with the drivers? are 
white-collar, college-educated; the 
drivers are and dose” guys, and 
their union has checkered past. Several 
drivers have 
violence the strike. The only answer 
that the company has treated both unions 
the same. Still, the alliance uneasy. 
There constant fear that the drivers 


What these successful 
professionals have common? 


Betsy Barker-Castillo, production manager, People, Time- 
Warner, Inc. Melene Follert, vice president, Potamac 
Graphic Industries Don Gould, reporter, NBC Sports 
Peter Haratonik, chair, Department Communication, 
Hofstra University Steve Powers, reporter and weekend 
anchor, WNEW Channel Meg Ryan, actress 

John Patrick Shanley, playwright, screenwriter, and 
director, Academy Award winner Dennis Smith, 
author Alan Wurtzel, vice president 
standards and practices, ABC Television Network. 


The partment 
Communication Arts 


NYU’s School Education, Health, Nursing, and Arts 

Professions. The department, chaired Neil Postman, 

offers outstanding programs communications; graphic 

communications management and technology; speech 

communication; and media ecology well humanities, 

drama therapy, educational and dance education. 

Apply now for admission. Working professionals 

can qualify for special merit scholarships for part-time 
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been charged with acts 


will strike separate deal and the strike 
will collapse. But far all nine unions 
remain together. 

one point during today’s meeting 
break into smaller groups for brain- 
storming sessions. The people 
group introduce themselves. One one, 
drivers, pressmen, and production work- 
ers give their names and their length 
service the News: twenty-two years, 
thirty-one years, twenty-eight years, thir- 
ty-five years. One says has worked 
for the paper more than forty years. They 
are articulate and their voices are full 
pain. biown away. These guys are 
the real Daily News, not the rotating ros- 
ter out-of-town lawyers, negotiators, 
flacks, and vice-presidents who now lay 
claim the paper. 


JANUARY 16: The end near. Certain- 
the end the strike. And possibly the 
end the the News. With losses 
close $100 million connected the 
strike, The Tribune Company announces 
that will sell the News shut down 
contract agreements aren’t reached 
sixty days. steady stream reporters, 
including me, ducks into the guild’s 
dowdy offices near Times Square all day 
digest the news. The positive: the 
company’s statement was admission 
that cannot “win” the strike, that the 
News can only survive union paper. 
also was the first time the Tribune said 
might sell the paper, something the 
unions have long wanted. The negative: 
the News one step closer newspaper 
heaven. 

Even now, some reporters think the 
company bluffing force settle- 
ment. But that’s minority view. Most 
think the clock finally ticking. Still, 
there small measure relief. Since 
the strike began, most the top colum- 
nists and some striking reporters have 
gotten other newspaper jobs with the 
blessings those they left behind the 
picket line. But for the rest the 
strike has meant three months limbo, 
jumble free-lance work, job inter- 
views, picketing, and waiting. Many 
are waiting for job offers from the 
other New York papers, but there won’t 
any significant hiring until the News 
dies. the News folds, the limbo will 
end. Some will picked up, and 
the rest will free get with 
our lives. 


CIR 


played out print. avoid drawing the 
as 


GMENT 


THE Can contrac 


Two stories from yesterday’s are many 


eption reduce the 


fight 
back from better prenatal care 
The Food and Drug Adminis- better schools. But it’s very tough 
tration approves Norplant, contra- undo the damage being born 
ceptive that can keep woman from dysfunctional family. not 
getting for five years. make major effort reduce the 
black research organization re- number children, any race, 
ports that nearly half the nation’s born into such circumstances? 
THE black children are living poverty whites than blacks live 
and that the younger the child: erty, though poor blacks make 
living with single mother More less per manently wel- 
fare. “Growing numbers them wil] 
controversial editorial the study’s author one should compelled use 
raised profound read those two stories, Norplant, which involves doctor 
asked Dare mention implanting matchstick-size capsules 
about racial them the same upper arm. But there 
the editorial welfare mothers were in- 
nature The clips perhaps raising the specter 


creased benefit for agreei 
would worse this new, safe, long-term con 
logical conclusion 


tive? Reme ber, these 
that foolproof contraception could 


ready have one more children. 
Invaluable breaking the cycle And they can change their minds 
inner city poverty one Ameri- any point and become again. 
greatest 


(This not Indira Gandhi 
The main reason more black chil- who agree 
very mini- 


will probably 
$600 $1,000, Should made 


poor women. 


bject makes 


we're made 
even more uncomfortable the im- 


America and 
ion’s future. 


portable radios wome 
mum, Norplant, which 


dren are living poverty that the 
people having the most children are 
the ones least capable Supporting 
them. (The black middle Class available for free 
growing, but its birth rate very All right, the 

low.) This trend, Children’s uncomfortable, too. But 
fense Fund Marian Wright 
Edelman has Said, “practically guar- 


antees the poverty the next gener- 
ation black children.” 


poverishment black 
its effect the Nat 
Think about it. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, December 1990 
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Announcing the 2nd Annual 

National Press Club 
SS 


FOR REGIONAL REPORTERS 
WASHINGTON 


This contest honors print 
reporters who demonstrate 
excellence and versatility covering 
the federal government for local 

regional audiences. 
$1,000 award will given 
Washington correspondent who 
submits body work exemplifying 
the standards set the late Robin 
Goldstein, who established the 
Washington bureaus the Asbury 
Park (NJ) Press and the Orange 
County (CA) Register. 
Entry Deadline: April 1991 
(For work published 1990) 


bes det ails and entry form, write or 
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Applications are now being acceptea 
for the summer program. Interns will 
work closely with editors wide 
range research, writing, and pro- 
duction projects. 

These positions are unsalaried, but 
interns will paid customary 
rates for any their writing pub- 
lished CJR during their tenure. 
Interns may enrolled concurrently 
college university; they may 
also unaffiliated. Positions are 
both part- and full-time. 

Applicants should send their 
writing two ref- 
erences, and letter explaining their 
interest to: 


Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 
Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 10027 


apology 


The editorial ‘Norplant and poverty’ 
was misguided and wrongheaded 


It’s rare that regret publishing 
editorial from almost the moment 
appears print. And rarer still 
that feel the need apologize 
our readers for misguided and 
wrongheaded editorial opinion. But 
such the case with the editorial 
that appeared this space Dec. 
“Norplant 
Great pain, anger and controversy 
have resulted from that editorial, 
and deeply regret our decision 
print it. 

Among the people who were in- 
censed the editorial were many 
The own reporters, editors 
and members the Editorial Board. 
the days since appeared, 
have been doing lot listening 
and soul-searching. 

realize now that hastily 
and foolishly juxtaposed two news 
items that appeared The Inquirer 
the previous day federal approval 
the long-term contraceptive Nor- 
plant and the release research 
report that said nearly half 
black children are living pov- 
erty and that the situation getting 
worse with time. The editorial posed 
the question whether encouraging 
women who are welfare use 
Norplant could help reverse this 
bleak trend. 

Where did wrong? Let's 
begin with the headline, which 
asked whether contraception could 
“reduce the underclass” and thus 
aroused people’s fears something 
far worse than promoting birth con- 
trol. Later, used the word eugen- 
ics way explajning what 
didn’t mean, but only inflamed 
matters more. Most fundamentally, 
linking the issues race and 
contraception, left too many peo- 
with the impression that our cure 
for poverty was reduce the num- 
ber black people. Although that 
certainly was not what meant 
suggest, the fact that many people 
interpreted that way clear 
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indication that the editorial was fa- 
tally flawed. Therefore failed 
effort provoke thoughtful dis- 

ussion the issue birth control 
poverty. 

It’s true that many single young 
women lessen their chances escap- 
ing poverty having children too 
early life. But it’s also true that the 
very hopelessness their circum- 
often underlies the decision 
not postpone child-bearing. Creat- 
ing hope where none now exists 
must the main tenet any effec- 
tive war poverty. 

the previous editorial said 
that women welfare should 
encouraged, but not compelled, 
use Norplant. suggested incen- 
tives, such additional benefit 
some kind. Our critics countered that 
dangle cash some other benefit 
front desperately poor woman 
right. 

still believe that this new form 
reliable birth control, which 
likely have wide appeal middle- 
class women, should equally avail- 
able poor women who want use 
it. But also realize and should 
have been even clearer about 
that this has matter per- 
sonal choice. don’t seek limit 
the options poor women, but 
empower them. 

remain committed whole 
host strategies for reducing pov- 
erty from better schools job 
training radical welfare reform. 
think education about birth con- 
trol important, and Norplant 
lives its advance billing, 
could helpful many women. 

And wish had said that 


way begin with. The earlier Nor- 
plant editorial undercut our credibil- 


ity and our efforts thoughtful, 


responsible and compassionate voice 


the complex issues poverty. 
apologize those hurt and of- 
fended. 
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DAVID BOLDT 


the midst the storm over 

editorial ran discussing the new con- 

traceptive Norplant, letter from 

attorney Mark Squires, former Student 

Squires, his custom, right the 

point. Over the years, wrote, had en- 


know appreciated that letter 
much. Perhaps because was glad 


rom fairly early was obvious that 
had risen such that calm 
and rational debate had become Cifficult (to 
the least), and last apologized 
the original editorial. 

whole thing, including two large, 
meetings with the Staff The 
Inquirer, has been this point 
temptation 


intelleccual dilettantism, that had not 
done our 

Nothing could further from the truth. 
1987 the 
the Single greatest Problem 
and 


about their research. 

These have included Ted Hershberg, Elijah 
Anderson and Michael Katz the University 
Pennsylvania, Richard Nathan then 
Princeton and now the State University 
New York, Walter George Mason 
University, authors Harrington and 
Lisbeth Schorr, veteran poverty-fighter Har. 
Tis Wofford, and others. have shared 
books and 

addition, have visited homeless 
ters and talk with the People who run them. 


had actually encouraged destructive social 
tendencies, 

What grew out that effort eventually 
Was series articles the 


call from Fesse 
helped 
make clear just what the 
problem 


knew, that title seemed 
the point 
editorial emerged from this 
mism-inducing process, 


mention wrong the way 


discussed 


true that the past have 
somewhat Overrated attri- 
bute. have Publicly professed more 


concerned that America 
down for the third time warm vat 
Excessive Sensitivity, I've argued, 


and 


The 
COMMENTAR 
“Search for Answers,” that de- 
every means possible. Dozens academic working. (We were going the series 
and other experts have accepted invitations “Success Stories,” but view what 
For those who may have been locked the 
cellar over the past several weeks, there 
has been considerable amount 
ment, both locally and this great land 
ours, over the editorial printed 
encouraged make use Norplant ling subway concourses, talked 
ernment expense. community activists and government 
We've Patrol with and The main problem that many people 
Initially had somewhat quixotic goal. 
hoped devise The plan for 
course our efforts one thing became research report the rising number tryi 
this behind for the Some people thought that the antipoverty not 
moment, but there are couple aspects Programs the might work just 
compelled try Say some- them harder. But there were persua- 
thing more. One the accusation, frequently the other side arguing that 
made, that were involved some formof had unintended effects that 


answers. 
the episode surrounding the Norplant 
prial made something convert. 
question that joining the issues 
and contraception touched high- 
Sensitivity deep the psyche 
Americans. the staff meetings there 
black close tears saying that 
never have been born. 
that they saw the editorial 
gout blacks America. 

was shock me. These were possi- 
that, point fact, had never 
mind. And might still not have 
understanding the situation 
been for remarkable phone con- 
with the Rev. Jesse Jackson. Mr. 
called after been Good 
America with Vanessa Williams, 
reporter who also president the 
the National Association 

that was the line initially 
fear down spine. had been 
with colleague the previous day 
think there was anything that 
wrong regard the Norplant 
yet gone wrong. 
far had not yet been de- 
major black political figure. 
Bhat was about change. 

Jesse Jackson congratulated 
Williams our television 
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Norplant 


wents from talking about problems 
sufficient candor actually come 


appearance, and the conversation went 

realized that for the first time since the 
whole affair had started was talking 
black person who understood why 
understand the genocidal fear and who 
was going try explain me. found 
myself remembering that this man was, first 
and foremost, minister. 

was long conversation that lend 
itself easy summary. reached back 
talk about the way the idea contraception 
calls mind the biblical story Herod’s 
slaughter the innocents. And continued 
all the way down the present talk about 
how blacks see their young men about 
sacrificed Persian Gulf War, their col- 
lege scholarships being curtailed, and 
dozen other things that knew about singly 
but had never considered before the ag- 
gregate. was moving and effective ser- 
mon, and wish more people could have 
heard it. 

course, following our editorial apology 
are now contending with new wave 
People all over the country are 
accusing knuckling under. The edito- 
rial page the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
has called us, effect, spineless. Lawyer and 
advocate Philip Blanton Bakers- 
field, Calif., writes say, “Don't let the 
current elitist fashions thought keep you 
from asking the hard questions.” 

can assure Mr. Blanton that while may 
little slower and more careful dealing 
with such questions the future, will 
not stop asking them. 


David Boldt the editor the Editorial 
Page. 
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KILLED 
DON BOLLES? 


STEVE WEINBERG 


Fifteen years have passed since Arizona 
Republic reporter Don Bolles was blown 
1976, Bolles was pulling away from 
Phoenix hotel where had gone pur- 
sue investigative lead. The perpetra- 
tors apparently assumed would die 
instantly. Instead, managed utter 
“They finally got me. The 
Mafia. Emprise. Find John Adamson.” 
Those words conveyed lot infor- 
mation. Emprise was sports conces- 


few words: 


sions corporation with alleged links 
organized crime; Bolles had worked for 
years expose its activities. Adamson 
was Phoenix hoodlum known 
police. 

June 13, Bolles died, the age 
forty-seven, leaving behind his wife, 
seven children, and unfinished 
Police arrested Adamson, but the evi- 
dence against him seemed shaky, and 
wasn’t talking about who might have 
ordered, paid for, otherwise assisted 
the killing. 

The bombing death enraged and 
frightened journalists. Some investiga- 
tive reporters began checking their cars 
for bombs before turning the ignition. 
Some descended Arizona, under the 
auspices then year-old organization 
called Investigative Reporters and Edi- 
tors Inc., write about the corruption 
that Bolles had worked uncover. They 
hoped prove that, though you can kill 
reporter, you cannot kill his work. The 
next year they produced extraordinar- 
ily detailed thirty-three-part series, 


Steve Weinberg, executive director Inves- 


tigative Reporters Editors from 1983-1990, 
contributing editor CIR. was not 
part IRE’s Arizona Project team. 


known “The Arizona Project,” which 
examined the roles such prominent 
Arizonans U.S. Senator Barry Gold- 
water and his brother Robert, political 
boss Harry Rosenzweig, building con- 
tractor Del Webb, and various organized 
crime figures the pervasive corruption 
that many believed was strangling justice 
Arizona. Although “The Arizona Pro- 
ject” was picked its entirety 
only few news organizations most 
conspicuously, not Don Bolles’s own 
paper, The Arizona Republic the 
series gave Arizona law enforcement 
officials leads for years come. the 
same time, however, the series did not 
attempt solve Bolles’s murder look 


- — - 


Loup CLEAR 
LAKE WILLIAM HOFFMAN 
ENRY PP. $22.50 


Emprise itself any depth. Since 
then, hundreds journalists have writ- 
ten thousands stories about the Bolles 
case. Most the stories have been tied 
official events arrests, courtroom 
proceedings, and the like. smaller 
number have contained speculation 
about who the murderers are and why 
they targeted Bolles. Then there has been 
the handful published works purport- 
ing solve the murder. 

Private investigator Lake Headley 
one those who thinks has solved 
the case. lays out Loud and 
Clear, written with William Hoffman, 
the author thirty-five previous books. 

The dust jacket trumpets the book 


telling “the chilling, dramatic story 
how private investigator resolved the 
Don Bolles murder case, freeing two 
men from Arizona’s death row and 
revealing massive state cover-up.” Dra- 
matic unquestionably is. Indeed, 
times Loud and Clear seems have 
been written with Hollywood mind, 
complete with scenes which Headley, 
his researcher/lover, and dogged inves- 
tigative reporter working tandem with 
them almost lose their lives the hands 
unidentified would-be assassins. 

The script opens Headley starts 
poking into the case twenty-nine months 
after the murder occurred. then, 
Adamson has confessed being part 
crew hired kill Bolles. has impli- 
cated building contractor Max Dunlap 
and plumber James Robison, who have 
been convicted and placed death row. 

But Dunlap’s Phoenix friends refuse 
believe that Max captain their 
high school football team, senior class 


president, loving husband, and father 


seven children could have helped kill 
Bolles. they hire Headley. The bulk 
Headley’s book recounts his detective 
work Dunlap’s behalf, covering the 
period from November 1978 June 
1980. 

Headley quickly learns that the offi- 


UNFINISHED 
EXPOSE: 

Don Bolles (right) 
was investigating 
organized crime 
Phoenix when his 
Datsun mysteriously 
blew 


both: Wide World 


cial scenario reflects theory offered 
police Phoenix lawyer Neal Roberts, 
arrangement that granted him limited 
immunity from prosecution possible 
accessory the murder. Roberts has told 
the police that the order kill may have 
come from one Kemper Marley, Sr., 
wealthy Arizona liquor wholesaler and 
landowner. According Roberts, Mar- 
ley held grudge against Bolles because 
his reporting about Marley’s shadowy 
past. 

Roberts suggested the police that 
Marley had given Dunlap, protégé, 
money hire Adamson, who had then 
solicited Robison’s help fabricating 
the bomb. (Robison, you will recall, was 
plumber.) While Roberts’s version 
events had many holes, gained force 
when, January 1977, Adamson con- 
fessed. did after cutting deal 
with prosecutors that gave him immunity 
for numerous crimes and promises 
more than twenty years prison for the 
Bolles murder. Dunlap and Robison, for 
their part, were convicted and placed 
death row. for Marley, although 
police professed believe his guilt, 
was never charged. 

Working with Terri Lee Yoder, 
young woman researcher had just met 
Phoenix and later married, with Don 
Devereux, investigative reporter the 
Scottsdale Progress, and Devereux’s 
wife, Naomi, researcher, and with 
Jonathan Marshall, the newspaper’s pub- 
lisher, Headley sought evidence that 
would prove what had come 
believe namely, that Marley had had 
convincing motive have Bolles 
murdered, and that Dunlap and Robison 
were innocent. The investigation led 
Headley conclude that the mastermind 
behind Bolles’s murder was, all likeli- 
nood, Bradley Funk, Emprise Corpo- 
ration partner involved with Arizona rac- 
ing tracks, who had reason worry 
about rumored Bolles exposé. More- 
over, Funk had been the midst 
nasty court fight with his former wife, 
source for and friend Bolles. 

uncertain whether Headley’s evi- 
dence, which released intervals 
the media, did much change any- 
body’s perceptions. But February 
1980, the Arizona Supreme Court over- 
turned the convictions Dunlap and 
Robison what amounted legal 


technicality. The state’s attorney general 
swore would convict them anew, but 
his plans went awry when Adamson got 
balky about testifying again. 

Headley wrapped his book 
early last year, Adamson was still 
prison. Robison was also prison, for 
crime other than the Bolles murder. Dun- 
lap was free man, having been released 
from custody decade earlier, but was 
still under suspicion authorities. 
for Marley and Funk, neither whom 
was ever charged, both are dead. 

Despite its flaws which include the 
lack index, endnotes, factual 
errors, and cliché-filled writing 


Some investigative 
reporters began 
checking their cars 
for bombs before 
turning the ignition 


Headley’s book must taken seriously. 
represents major effort solve the 
murder journalist who was simply 
trying his job. 

Before arriving verdict Loud 
and Clear, took look back. read 
hundreds news and feature articles, 
most them located through computer 
database searches. The key ones 
piece The American Lawyer 
(May 1980); nearly book-length ten-year 
reviews published the 
Progress (May 31, 1986) and the 
Phoenix weekly New Times (June 1986); 
newsletters written Don Devereux 
Phoenix beginning July 15, occa- 
sional in-depth work Robert Lindsey 
and Molly Ivins The New York Times; 
February 23, 1987, Wall Street Journal 
wrap-up; periodic news and feature sto- 
ries Editor Publisher; and selec- 
tions from fourteen years coverage 
The Phoenix Gazette and The Ari- 
zona Republic. also reviewed court 
proceedings growing out the Bolles 
murder. 

All that reading provided perspective 
Headley’s book, which, turns 
out, contains virtually nothing new about 
the Bolles case. refresher course 
leads conclude that, while Dunlap 
and Robison may indeed innocent, 


some the explanations they have 
offered for their actions strain credulity, 
say the least. Headley’s conclusion 
that Marley did not order the murder 
may correct, but his argument 
based solely speculation, not hard 
evidence. Furthermore, that speculation 
either Dunlap and Robison conspired 
with Marley they are innocent. 
Headley never seems consider the 
possibility that Dunlap and Robison 
could have conspired with someone 
other than Marley glaring lapse 
logic. 

Has solved the case proving 
Funk’s guilt? sure, presents evi- 
dence that might lead the conclusion 
that Funk ordered the murder. But evi- 
dence presented elsewhere suggests 
other, equally plausible masterminds. 
Headley himself notes, “Finding motive 
for the killing Don Bolles ... did not 
rank difficult task. was turning out 
that with smorgasbord choose from, 
the prosecution had latched onto just 
about the only one that made sense.” 

the course Loud and Clear 
Headley has many unkind things say 
about media coverage Bolles’s mur- 
der. The gist his criticisms can 
summed follows: first, journalists 
descending Phoenix under the aus- 
pices Investigative Reporters Edi- 
tors finish Bolles’s work 
widespread corruption were lazy and 
misguided. Second, The Arizona Repub- 
lic and The Phoenix Gazette blindly 
accepted the official version the case 
implicating Dunlap and Robison, down- 
playing ignoring alternative scenarios. 
Third, virtually every other Arizona jour- 
nalist writing about the case (except 
Devereux) was unfair Headley and, 
implication, Robison, Dunlap, and 
Marley. Fourth, reporters for the national 
news media were nearly bad, except 
for Molly Ivins, then with The New York 
Times. 

Headley’s criticisms sound off-base 
me. Admittedly, there have been some 
shortcomings that coverage, but jour- 
nalists inside and outside Arizona 
have explored lead after lead. Headley 
seems disappointed that they have failed 
solve the murder. disappointed, 
too. even more disappointed, how- 
ever, that law enforcement officers with 
subpoena power have failed well. 
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SHORT TAKES 


THE THAT 
CRACKED THE WALL 


Gordon Elliott Current execu- 
tive had been roaming around 
the city looking for ideas, and had just 
come back from the Gate. 

here are these great crowds, right, 
mate? They’re gathered up, expecting 
show, only there’s show. There are 
only people milling about. tell you, 
mate, are going give them 
show.” 

does not make idle threats. Gordon 
had seen few the West Germans 
chipping away the Wall with little 
hammers, and while the sen- 
timent, thought the scale was all 
wrong. These people were whittling little 
arrowheads and wanted knock the 
damn thing down. And tries find 
pickax the hotel launch full- 
scale attack the Berlin Wall. Manage- 
ment thought should leave the fire 
axes alone case there was fire. They 


called security case Gordon 
appreciate their point and decided take 
matters his own hands. 

“Never mind, mate,” said the in- 
domitable Elliott. left the hotel and 
searched out nearby hardware store. 
They had axes, but they were anemic lit- 
tle things designed chop firewood 
make toothpicks. wanted some- 
thing big, substantial. You know, 
knock down wall. Maybe pick. The 
owner the hardware store, already 
wary this Goliath, shook his head. 
ax. pick. Gordon was momentarily 
stumped, but still determined. Where 
would find pickax? asked himself. 

course! The Fire Department! 

happened that there was fire sta- 
tion near the Wall. With good reason. 
Most their calls were for burning cars, 
shot the East German police dur- 
ing escape attempts. The firemen 
great big guys themselves had natu- 
ral affinity for king-sized reporter like 
Gordon. Sure, they had pick, what kind 
firemen you think have 
Berlin? Unfortunately, they claimed that 
they needed it, you know, case 
fire. Gordon explained that just want- 
borrow it, but the firemen were 
stubborn and said that they needed their 


OUR RIGHTFUL RENDEZVOUS 


The First Amendment speaks the kind people are and the 
kind people aspire be. sense affords national solution 
persistent romantic puzzle. Romantics have perennially flirted 
with two contrary ideals. the one hand, they have wanted 
bound with something larger than themselves. Romantics have 
sought rendezvous with destiny. When they have found their des- 
tiny, however, they find claustrophobic. And they trade destiny 


for freedom. choosing freedom, however, they feel alienated and 


alone. They crave union with something larger than themselves. 

The cultural genius the First Amendment that promotes 
certain kind people without sense claustrophobia. 
plays important role the construction appealing story, 
story about nation that promotes independent people, nation 


that affords place refuge for peoples all over the nation 


that welcomes the iconoclast, nation that respects, tolerates, and 
even sponsors dissent. understood, nation whose citizens 


can come regard themselves part something larger than 
themselves without losing sense freedom. Moreover, the image 
called this national picture trades the values romanticism. 


encourages picture Walt Whitman’s citizenry vibrant, 
diverse, vital, stubborn, and independent. encourages believe 
with Emerson that the idea emancipation.” 


FROM THE FIRST AMENDMENT, DEMOCRACY, AND ROMANCE 
STEVEN SHIFFREN. HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 285 PP. $29.95 
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for their work. Gordon would not 
denied. took out wad 
deutschemarks and started peel off 
very large bills. 

The firemen went into huddle and 
emerged agreeing that while they could 
not all conscience sell Gordon their 
ax, since was the property the West 
Berlin municipality and selling would 
clear violation the rules, they 
could not see anything wrong with rent- 
heard about fire, had bring 
back. But they’d rent him the rate 
of, say, the equivalent $100 hour. 
Great, said Gordon, handing over $200 
worth deutschemarks. take for 
two hours.” 

was dark and the people were still 
nibbling the Wall when Gordon got 
there with his pickax. Instantly, they rec- 
ognized him for what was provo- 
cateur the media art. Western jour- 
nalist with pickax and his own film 
crew. cheer went from the frustrated 
masses the Wall. Gordon rose the 
occasion, climbing the Wall and making 
passionate speech denouncing foul 
Communism, humorless Marxism, dull 
dialectics, and boring bureaucracy. The 
crowd responded, and Gordon could see 
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that was right. provided the miss- 
ing ingredient the great spectacle: 
show. was like some unfettered bull 
elephant calling his herd the night. 
hardly mattered that the people below 
probably did not understand his odd mix- 
ture Liverpool and Sydney Cockney. 
They were crazy with the spunk and spir- 
this madman atop the Berlin Wall 


stood astride the Wall, silhouetted 
the night, his arms spread out like some 


Maury Povitch the Berlin Wall 


Then, with his coat flying the wind 
and his cries echoing over the crowd, 
took one great whack the Wall with 
his pickax. could have been Paul Bun- 
yan there, great was the impact 
the Wall and the crowd. was what 
they had been waiting for the disman- 
tling that hated symbol. Again and 
again Gordon sank the point his pick 
into the frozen stone, and each time 
struck it, hit nerve among the sud- 
denly united people East and West 
Berlin. Some howled. Some cheered. 


with the hammers, great cracks 
appeared the Wall. would come 
down after all. The tape crew below 
caught him all his glory, his face 
beaming, his coat flying, the pickax 
breaking the Cold War itself. 

And then, almost naturally, this 
was the way was supposed and 
they all sensed it, man climbed and 
asked Gordon for the that could 
claim his fair share that event. too 
wanted swipe the Wall. And Gordon, 
being the generous creature that was, 
handed him the pickax and stepped 
aside. Bulbs flickered the night 
world-class photojournalists recognized 
instinct authentic moment that 
ought captured film. 

was that the man next Gordon 
Elliott, the man whom handed his 
pickax, became the cover photo 
Newsweek. would have been lovely 
and maybe even more poetically correct 
they had used picture Gordon 
Elliott the cover the news- 
magazine, but they picked the next guy 
line. 


FROM AFFAIRS: LIFE 


political and social rock star, crying 
primitive version freedom and that 
was something that they all understood. 


And some wept. 


waving fireman’s pickax like baton. 


MINING REALITY 


not merely that reporting useful gathering the petits 
faits vrais that create verisimilitude and make novel gripping 
absorbing, although that side the enterprise worth pay- 
ing attention to. contention that, especially age like 
this, they are essential for the very greatest effects literature can 
achieve 

1884 Emile Zola went down into the mines Anzin 
the documentation for what was become the novel Germinal. 


Deputies, descended into the pits wearing his city clothes, his 
frock coat, high stiff collar, and high stiff hat (this appeals 
for reasons won’t delay you with), and carrying notebook 
and pen. One day Zola and the miners who were serving his 
guides were 150 feet below the ground when Zola noticed 
enormous workhorse, Percheron, pulling sled piled with coal 
through tunnel. Zola asked, “How you get that animal 
and out the mine every day?” first the miners thought 
was joking. Then they realized was serious, and one them 
said, “Mr. Zola, don’t you understand? That horse comes down 
here once, when he’s colt, barely more than foal, and still 
fit into the buckets that bring down here. That horse 
grows down here. grows blind down here after year 
two, from lack light. hauls coal down here until can’t 
haul anymore, and then dies down here, and his bones are 


Zola (1840-1902) 


Posing secretary for member the French Chamber 


Finally, after all that piddling stuff 


THE EDGE 
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When Zola transfers this revelation from the 
pages his documentation notebook the pages Germinal, 
makes the hair your arms stand end. You realize, with- 
out the need amplification, that the horse the miners them- 
selves, who descend below the face the earth children and 
dig coal down the pit until they can dig more and then are 
buried, often literally, down there. 

The moment The Horse Germinal one the supreme 
moments French literature and would have been impos- 
sible without that peculiar drudgery that Zola called documenta- 
tion. this weak, pale, tabescent moment the history 
American literature, need battalion, brigade, Zolas 
head out into this wild, bizarre, unpredictable, hog-stomping 
baroque country ours and reclaim literary property. 


buried down here.” 


Philip Roth was absolutely right. The imagination novel- 
ist powerless before what knows he’s going 


tomorrow morning’s newspaper. But generation American 
writers has drawn precisely the wrong conclusion from per- 
fectly valid observation. The answer not leave the rude 
beast, the material, also known the life around us, the jour- 
nalists but what journalists do, are supposed do, 
which wrestle the beast and bring terms. 


FROM THE FORWARD THE 1990 EDITION 
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Man blamed for Northwest flood damage 
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Gulf crisis low retail sales 


Pentagon Says Will Give Buffalo school linked 
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Details Damage rising teen pregnancy rate 

: The Sunday Observer-Dispatch (Utica, N.Y.) 1/6/91 
San Frar 1/23/91 
With missiles streaking City Mon. Tue. 

through the skies the war- rs. Ida 

torn Middle East, the Telfair 

ers met and implemented Pretoria 88/73 

$50 charge for use the con- Riyadh (Idaho) News-Press 2/1/91 


ference room the Commun- 
ity Center last week. 


Work Home Unveiled 


Protracted Land War 


gas leak 
AA20 TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1991 Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co. employees checking gas 


leak along Cambridge Street 
Garfield Tuesday. 


Long, Bloody Ground War Seen Despite Air Successes 
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